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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF DELEGATES. 


An important item in our agricultural year, is the 
annual meeting of Delegates with the Members of the 
State Board of Agriculture. The institution and ob- 
jects of this meeting are set forth in the Statute as 
follows : 


“Sec. 6. There shall be held, in the city of Colum- 
bus, on the first Wednesday after the first Monday in 
December, an annua! meeting of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, together with the president of each 
county Agricultural Society, or other delegate there- 
from, duly authorized, who shall, for the time being, 
be ex-officio members of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, for the purpose of deliberation and consultation, 
as to the wants. prospects and condition of the agri- 
cultural interests throughout the State; and at such 
annual meeting, the several reports from the county 
societies shall be delivered to the president of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture ; and the said presi- 
dents and delegates shall, at this meeting, elect suita- 
ble persons to fill all vacancies in the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture.” 


The meeting for this year will occur on the 5th day 
of December next, at which time the term of office of 
the following Members of the State Board will expire, 
viz. : Messrs. Musgrave of Crawford, Greene of Ham- 
ilton, Stedman of Cuyahoga, Cox of Muskingnm, and 
Sullivant of Franklin. The vacancies thus occurring 
are to be filled either by re-election of the present in- 
cumbents, or by the election of new candidates to 
membership. How many or who of the outgoing 
officers will consent to a re-election, we are not in- 
formed. We believe they have proved themselves 
faithful and efficient members. 

The gentlemen who hold over are Messrs. Worth- 
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By reference to the Statute above quoted, it will be 
seen that the President of each regularly organized 
County Society is authorized to attend the annual 
meeting asa Delegate. In case the President does 
not attend, he or the managers can appoint some other 
person to represent them, who should be furnished 
with credentials to thateffect. The time for the meet- 
ing will be more than four weeks before the opening of 
the session of the Legislature, which takes place on the 
7th of January, 1856. Consequently the Delegates to 
the agricultural meeting will come with the sole ob- 
ject of attending to this interest, and will not be dis- 
tracted or interfered with by other matters. 

Aside from the regular business of the meeting, we 
should like to suggest a few thoughts or topics, which 
might profitably engage the attention of the Dele- 
gates. One of these is, the more general discussion 
of practical subjects and experiences, as was done to 
some extent in the evening sessions last year. But 
another, and now more vital subject, is in relation to 
the future management of Fairs, etc., by the County 
Societies, and also by the State Board. Nothing is 
clearer to our mind, from the observation of the past 
year, than that an advance of some sort must be made, 
or the whole mission of the agricultural organizations 
will be comprised in the lesser idea of getting up a 
show. We have thought very seriously on this sub- 
ject, and shall make it a topic of discussion in future 
numbers of the Cultivator ; meanwhile we invite sug- 
gestions from those having experience in such mat- 
ters, and who earnestly desire the best results to our 
rural and industrial population, from the workings of 
agricultural societies. 

For our own part, we desire above all things, to see 
the moral, social and intellectual development of the 
Peor.e, keep pace at least with the progress of our 
wealth-giving productions. Here is a study for the 
best minds in the country, and we hope they will be 
prepared to make suggestions at the annual meeting 
and elsewhere, for pushing forward a healthful pro- 
gress, now that the agricultural interest is exciting so 
much attention. 

Delegates to the annual meeting can bring the lists 
of premium subscriptions of the Cultivators awarded 
at their county fairs, which, accompanied by the cash 


for the same, will be a very acceptable offering to us 
about those days. 
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More SxHort-HORNS FOR THE NoRTH-EAST.—We no- 
tice that R. H. Walker & Son of Trumbull Co., offer 
a fine lot of Short-horns from Kentucky. Messrs. W. 
were at our State Fair, and went thence to Bourbon 
and Fayette, Ky., and in their travels picked up some 
thirty head of cattle. These private Importing Com- 
panies are getting quite common. Last week we met 
in this city with our old friend, Jer. Dodge, of Ashta- 





ington of Ross, Steele of Montgomery, Ladd of Jeffer- 
son, Waddle of Clark, and Krum of Ashtabula. 


bula Co., with his son, on their way to the cattle mar- 
kets down the Valley. 
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REPORTS ON BUTTER MAKING. 


The following experiments we copy from the — 


sactions of the N.Y. State Ag. Society for 1854.— 
Although there is an improvement going on among 
our Ohio butter makers, still the art, trade and mys- 
tery of making first-rate butter is too little understood, 
or else too seldom practiced upon. There should be 
a reform in this matter.—Eps. 


E. SHEARMAN, SEARSVILLE, ORANGE COUNTY. 


Method of making Butter. 
As soon as the milk is taken from the cows it is 


strained in pans that will hold twelve and fourteen | 


quarts—but do not fill them, say from an inch to an 


inch and a half from the top, and in very hot weather | 
we think it a good plan to add a pint or more of cold | 
water to each pan of milk, for the purpose of cooling 


it, (although this is not always done.) The pans are 
set on flat stones laid on the cellar floor, (which is 
cold clay,) and left undisturbed until it thickens, which 
is generally from thirty-six to forty-eight hours. This 
will doubtless be set down by many as far too long to 
keep milk, and ridicule the idea of having good sweet 
butter from such stale milk ; but it is only in the very 
hot, sultry weather that we find it necessary to churn 
it at the expiration of thirty-six hours. We use dog 
power to two barrel churns, with common single dash- 
er. Churn all the milk, and plenty of water, too; it 
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|MINERVA S. RICE’S STATEMENT, GREENWICH, WASHING- 
| TON CO., N. Y¥. 


| Butter was made between the 20th and 25th of Sep- 
\tember, 1854, by Minerva 8. Rice, of Greenwich, 
Washington Co., N. Y., aged 18 years, who stated as 
follows : 

The milk is strained into tin pans, about four quarts 
toa pan, then let it stand 24 hours; separate the 
cream from the milk; then put the cream in the 
churn, and churn till the butter has come; take up 
|the butter and rinse it in pure cold water ; then take 
|the butter and put in one ounce of rock salt to one 
pound of butter ; after standing three or four hours put 
in one tablespoonful of loaf sugar, a small quantity of 
|saltpetre to 10 lbs. of butter ; the third time working 
put it down in the jar. 





SOPHIA A. OTTLEY’S STATEMENT, PHELPS, ONTARIO CO. 


Sophia A. Ottley, 18 years of age. Commenced 
making this 25 lbs. of butter, the 16th day of Septem- 
ber. ‘The butter made from the milk of ten cows.— 
The secret in making good butter is keeping the ves- 
sels perfectly scalded, and removing the cream from 
|the milk in due time. The milk is set in tin pans.— 
‘Removed the cream from the milk with a skimmer 
after it had stood 36 hours ; churned within 24 hours ; 
‘churned in a patent revolving churn ; removed the 
butter from the churn with a ladle ; used no water to 
| free the butter from the milk ; worked three times be- 
fore packing ; salted it by the taste, or from three- 
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is generally one pan of water and seven of milk, put | quarters to an ounce of Hope Factory steam-refined 
in the churn before commencing churning. The ob- | ground salt. 
ject of this is to thin the milk, which seems to hasten | 


the coming of the butter; besides it is more readily | NOAH HITCHCOCK, JR’S STATEMENT, HOMER, CORTLAND CO. — 


separated from the milk; in moderate weather the | 


1st ‘um— Winter meeting. 
chill is taken off the water before adding to the milk. | emi spertnmatiens 


(About temperature.) The only thermometer we use 
is the fore-finger of our dairy maid, and we find she 
can temper the milk full as well as those who use a 
“real one ;” she has practised six years in our fam- 
ily. After the milk is churned, which takes from one 
to one and a half hours, we add two or three pails more 
of cold water right from the well, and let the butter 
stand on the milk for about half an hour; then take 
off with a ladle, pressing out what milk can be got 
out conveniently ; wash in one or two waters and 
then salt ; we use the Ashton brand; the quantity is 
perhaps one ounce to a pound, but in this we are most 
generally governed by the taste, being careful not to 
salt too much. After the salt is well worked through, 
the butter is covered and left to stand for two or three 
hours, and it is worked again, and again left for about 
the same length of time, and at the third working we 
find it fit for packing, which is commonly just before 
going out to milk in the evening ; we prefer working 
but little at a time and often, as long working at it is 
apt to make it soft. In order to have good butter I 
consider it very essential to have the milky brine well 
worked out ; when this is accomplished all after work- 
ing is only an injury. This is our process in butter 


making, and we find it varies but little from some of 


our neighbors, whom few can surpass either in quan- 
tity or quality. One told me that in 1853 he made 
248 Ibs. on an average to each cow, (his dairy consist- 
ing of ten cows,) and from each cow he realized $76, 
exclusive of the pork. He isa man of standing and 


undoubted veracity, and his statements cen be fully | 


relied on ; his cows are well kept, on the best of food, 
and while on hay each one gets daily about four quarts 
of corn meal, There are others of my neighbors who 
make about as much butter from each cow, and from 
such examples we see the advantage of keeping our 
stock well. My dairy consists of from thirty-five to 
forty cows. 


ei - 


| The butter presented was made as follows: 

One tub in September, and the other two in Octo- 
| ber. My dairy would average about 30 cows through 
\the season. Owing to the severe drouth the season 
past I have not made my usual quantity of butter from 
a cow, although the price I got for my dairy made it 
up in part. I made for market over and above what 
we have used in the family, which consisted of about 
ten in number, 4,162 lbs., which is an average of some 
138 lbs. toa cow. I sold my dairy for 25 cents a lb. 
The milk, when taken from the cow, is placed in pans 
‘on racks. This season I have kept my milk in an 
upper room. My milk is permitted to stand till it be- 
gins to thicken; the cream is then taken from it, put 
into large cream pails made for the purpose, and stands 
\till the following day, when it is churned; a dash 
‘churn is used. The butter is then taken from the 
churn, and the buttermilk as nearly worked out as it 
well can be with a butter worker, when nearly an 
ounce of Ashton imported Liverpool salt is added to 
one pound of butter, and well worked in. It is then 
left to stand some twelve hours and worked again ; 
‘and in about the same length of time it is again 
| worked, and packed for market. A cloth is placed 
jover the top of the tub or firkin when filled, which is 
covered well with salt and kept moistened with brine, 
covered with a flat stone. 

JONAS LASHER’S STATEMENT, QUAKER SPRINGS, SARATOGA 

CO., N. ¥. 
2nd premium— Winter meeting. 

L milk fourteen cows. My pastures are a mixture 
of clover, timothy and blue grass. I am particular to 
milk my cows at regular hours, mornings and even- 
ings, and set my milk in tin pans in a stone milk 
house, which is set about eighteen inches below the 
surface of the earth, and well ventilated, and let it sit 
as near thirty-six hours as the state of the atmosphere 
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will admit ; then skim it, and churn the cream as soon | has po hesitation in saying that a single peck of grain 
after as may be, always the same day, with dog power. | fed in December is worth the bushel fed in March. 


When well gathered, take it up into a wooden bowl,| The grass at the beginning of November loses much 
work in my salt according to my taste and judgment, |of its nutrition from repeated freezing ; therefore at 
then let it etand some ten to twelve hours, then work | this period the lambs should be assembled, and classed 
it slightly, and let it stand as much longer, and then relative to size and condition, divided into flocks of 
re-work it until entirely clear from milk, then pack it| about 100 each, and feeding them grain should forth- 
as per sample presented. Those samples were made | with commence. As it is sometimes impracticable to 
in the month of October last, from pasture alone. |call them into the sheep-folds without considerable 
| trouble, the feeding-troughs should be removed to the 
JOSEPH DANIELS’ STATEMENT, GREENFIELD, SARATOGA CO. | field in which they are confined ; - the flock-mas- 
on. Wi : |ter may begin feeding them about four quarts of oats 
BF geen T er Ne | daily, which he should be careful to distribute the en- 
The butter which I enter for the premium offered | tire length of the troughs. They will be very shy for 
by the Society, was made in October. Number of|a day or two, but the example of approaching them by 
cows kept, six ; mode of keeping, pastured in summer, |the tame sheep which were placed among them at 
and fed on hay and corn stalksin winter. ‘Treatment | weaning time, will be the means of soon overcoming 
of cream and milk : the milk is strained in shallow tin | jt. After the lapse of a week, the quantity of grain 
pans, as soon as possible after being drawn from the | may be gradually increased to a half a bushel, which 
cow, and allowed to stand from twenty-four to thirty-| should be the minimum quantity for the residue of the 
six hours befure skimming. ‘season. When the major portion have partaken of 
The milk room is built of stone, with cement floor, | the oats, the troughs may be removed back to the 
and fitted up with racks ; I consider racks far supe-| sheep-yards, and the time fixed for feeding should be 
rior to shelves, as they admit a free circulation of air about sundown, after which they can retire to the 
under the pans. After the cream is removed, it is| shelters, should the weather require it. At this time, 
placed in a stone jar until it is churned. Churning is a little hay should also be given early in the morning, 
done each alternate day. A common dash stone | which may be pursued until circumstances demand a 
churn is used, and the temperature of the cream reg- | change whoily to fodder. 
ulated by placing the churn in a tub of water,into| About the middle of December, or before, let the 
which ice is thrown, until it is sufficiently cool. The feed be somewhat changed, by mixing with the oats a 
butter is freed from the buttermilk with a wooden la- portion of pea-meal or wheat shorts ; at all events, let 
dle ; the hand is never used at any season. it be meal of some kind which they may fancy, for in 
Liverpool salt is used, at the rate of seven ounces | order to induce them to eat potatoes it will be neces- 
of salt to eight pounds of butter. No other ingredient | sary to cut them into delicate pieces and sprinkle the 
employed. The butter has been kept in a cool upper| meal well over them. If sheep are wholly unaccus- 
room, with pulverized salt pressed down firmly on the | tomed to potatoes their aversion to them will not be 
butter, and the jar closed. overcome without the adoption of this course. Beets 
sain and ruta-baga may be substituted for the potatoes ; 
WINTER MANAGEMENT OF LAMBS. but the reader has been informed that they are better 
— adapted to the purpose of the sheep-fattener. If it is 
our wish to grow wool and not fat mutton, it will be 
wisest in us to use those means which will afford the 
largest returns. Half a bushel of potatoes given at 
intervals of twice a week will be the right quantity, 
which it will be well to continue to sprinkle with 
meal, as well as with a smal] quantity of salt. On 
other days the pea-meal and oats may be fed. 


The hay given them should be of fine stalk, and of 
the choicest quality ; but in its place may be substi- 
tuted once or twice a week, for a single foddering, oat 
or barley straw. If the lambs are thus provided thro’ 
the winter, and have the benefit of warm shelters, 


‘ / ae their size at shearing time will equal the majority of 
be further improved by art, or otherwise, by judicious | two vear olds, whee treatment as been ab ordi. 
feeding, and strict attentions in every other regard.—| », 

It is very much from this cause, that celebrated breed- x di ae? . 
ers have gained their renown for improvements effect-| _ T° the preceding directions, taken from Morrel’s 
ed in breeds of cattle, as well as sheep. If we would| American Shepherd, Mr. Peters of the Wool Grower, 
have perfect animals, we cannot commence too early | #448 the following : 
to lay the foundation of their excellence. If you wish to keep your lambs in good health and 
It is a custom with quite a large majority of sheep| condition, get some of the large round oil cakes ; the 
farmers to delay graining their lambs until the ap-| larger the cakes the better, though they are generally 
proach of spring, when they are sometimes far gone | of about twenty-five to forty pounds weight each.— 
in poverty. Is this wise? Would it have been thus| Take a slab or plank and put short legs into it, say a 
if they had been grain-fed at the beginning and thro’| foot long. Bore an inch hole through the cake and 
the early part of winter? Is it not better to begin as| plank and put in a good strong pin, and place it under 
soon as this, in order to furnish them with the neces-| the sheds where the lambsrun. About ten such cakes 
sary stamina to withstand the severity of northern| to a flock will do very well. If the lambs do not be- 
winters, which is always greatest in the months of} gin to lick them within a day or two, put a little salt 
January and February? Put them early in a condi-| on, it will not be long before you will find them at the 
tion to pass through those terrible months, and subse-| cake, and they will work at it until it is all consumed. 
quently all will be well. Truly the course of flock-| They cannot get off enough to injure them, but they 
masters, in this regard, is like giving the patient his| will get enough to make a manifest improvement in 
medicine when he is on the confines of death !—)their condition. The cakes must be resumed, of 
Therefore, viewing the matter in this light, the writer’ course, when used up. 








The necessity for making ample provision of pas- 
ture for lambs from their weaning until the approach 
of winter, has been already urged. This, however, is | 
not properly attended to by many, and when winter 
is at hand, their condition is by no means what it 
should be. It may be set down as a rule never to be 
transgressed with impunity, that all animals when 
growing should be bountifully fed, as well as receive 
all other proper attentions conducive to their welfare ; 
otherwise, it will be in vain to expect, when at matu- 
rity, they will exhibit the perfection of their species. 
The general qualities of any domestic animal, however 
perfect nature may have done her work, can always 
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PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES FOR FARM PURPOSES. 


We have for several years past advocated the use of steam power for thrashing 














grain, and similar farm work, as is now so commonly practised in England. 
annexed cut represents one of the most approved forms of steam engines for farm 
purposes—for a description of which see articles in vol. vii., p. 308, and vol. x., p. 6. 

In our paper of July 1st, current volume, we gave a cut and description of a very 
good style of portable engine, made at Newark, in this State. 
hibited at the late Ohio State Fair, and elicited the commendation of machinists. 
We think however that the manner of mounting it on wheels to render it portable 
is nt as convenient as the English plan, and we presume our Newark friends will 
find it advisable to adopt the latter mode. 

A Portasie Enoine at CuILiicorue, having been noticed in the papers as doing 
good work at thrashing grain, etc., we addressed a letter to that place for informa- 
tion respecting it, and received the following reply from the manufacturer : 

Eps. O. Cutt. :—Your favor is received. 


= ——— 


The 


This engine was ex- 


The Engine referred to is one that I 
got up last July for a gentleman in 
this place, Mr. H. Wade, who fol- 
lows thrashing as a business. He 
has had it in successful operation 
ever since ; has thrashed and clean- 
ed (with a Pitt’s separator) 732 
bushels of wheat in 10 hours, using 
a little over half a cord of dry wood 
and 10 barrels of water. This he 
says he has done with ease, not 
using over 60 Jbs. steam. With 
extra men to handle the grain, the 
engine would do more. 

I have several other engines or- 
dered, but as yet am not prepared 
for getting them out as fast as I 
would like. The boilers are tubu- 
lar; the engine is attached to the 
boiler, and is very simple in con- 
struction. The cylinder is 6 in. 
bore, 12. in. stroke, and makes 175 
revolutions per minute. The whole 
is mounted on wheels, and the out- 
ward appearance is more similar to 


the English engine as represented in the cut, than the Newark one ; but the arrangement of engine, pump, 


etc., differs materially from either. 


When fully prepared for turning them out fast, and getting up some dif- 
* * * 


ferent sizes, I will have a cut got up and sent to you, with list of sizes, prices, etc. 


Chillicothe, Nov. '7, 1855. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Wa. Wextsu, pr. A. C. IRELAND. 








- ‘THE FARMER’S HOME. 


[We do not pretend to say, of a particular locality 
in this State, that if an ancient test of finding ten of 
the right kind of men in it was to be applied, that the 
said locality would have to suffer ; but we do say, that 
if that terrible census should be taken, our friend N. 
E. French would be found among the elect. French 
always makes a good practical speech, and the follow- 
ing extract is from his late address at the agricultural 
fair of his native Ashtabulas :] 


We have really but few farm houses and farm barns 
that approximate that style of architecture or utility of 
arrangement, so essential to pleasing effect and to the 
highest comfort and convenience of the occupant. 

I would not urge the farmer to an extravagant out- 
lay for a house to live in, but I would have him keep 
in view neatness of appearance, comfort and conve- 
nience. 

Every one knows who has them, what inconvenient 
houses and barns are; but once built, it is no easy 
matter to improve them ; if ever undertaken, they are 
seldom put right. It is in building as in every thing 
else, always cheapest in the end to begin right. 

Every man’s house should be a house in the broad 
and best meaning of that word; neatness and order 
should be the presiding divinity of the place. This 
cannot be unless each part shall have a corresponding 
fitness to every other part. 





| 





The grounds should be more ample, and better ar- 
ranged than is generally common, admitting of such 
an arrangement of out-buildings as will add to the 
convenience and general appearance of the whole. 


No farmer’s house is a comfortable home if crowded 
to the line of the highway in front, or closely attacked 
by pig styes and bird-lofts in the rear. There should 
be room, also, for ample shade. Sylva is the fair 
Goddess that sheds her choice blessings on him who 
leads a rural life, little less than Ceres, the annual 
draught from whose horn is so grateful. 


The barns of the farmer should be consiructed after 
the most utilitarian model. While it needs a combi- 
nation of utility and nice taste to plan and construct 
a home that shall be worthy of the name, it requires 
not a less combination to construct a set of farm barns. 
The health and thrift of stock will depend much upon 
the comfort and convenience of the stable arrange- 
ment. Facility for performing the labor in and about 
the barns, will be greatly increased, by constructing 
every part only after the best model. Housing of ma- 
nures is an important consideration with every farmer, 
and should not be overlooked in laying plans for farm 
buildings in which stock of any kind is to be kept. 


In short, every thing about farm buildings should be 
commenced right from the foundation, if we would 
have what is really desirable, and that shall best sub- 
serve the purpose intended. 
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CHANGE IN AMERICAN RURAL LIFE, 
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Q 


a 


|FoLLow ? Is there anything in the world more “ out 
of place” than an old man in the whirl of a crowded 








It would appear that rural life, in our country, is to 
be left altogetherto Farmers and menof means. The| 
late returns of the census show that the population is_| 
at a stand-still, or diminishing, in country towns and | 
neighborhoods, while the large cities are dispropor- 
tionally increasing. Among the reasons given, is the | 
very natural one, that the mechanical trades are grad- | 
ually becoming more and more aggregated in their op- 
erations by new inventions of machinery, and mechan- 
ical labor of all kinds is done better and more econ- 
omically by large establishments. The work formerly | 
done for every village, by its village blacksmith, shoe- 
maker, carpenter, tailor, etc., etc., is now done cheap-| 
er by factories and companies—the products to be had) 
“ready made.” Hence the handicraft population de- 
sert the village, where their labor is no longer in de- 
mand, and collect in cities. The business induce- 
ment is of course seconded by the always powerful 
temptation of city amusements and variety. 

The counter-current, to this flow city-ward, is the 
increase of taste among men of means, leading them) 
to seek country residences for their families. The 





city! Is there anything more beautifully in place, 
than an old man at home in the country? But that 
home must be provided in time. The country habits 
should be formed while the strength lasts, and the 
mind should have become endeared to rural associa- 
tions while yet plastic. A volume might be written 
on this subject, but it will be a pleasure (perhaps a 
profit) to the reader to unravel it for himself—Home 


Journal. 


INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS. 

Wootty Apuis on AppLe Trees.—There is an in- 
sect or disease on the roots of my young apple trees. 
The roots have a white appearance, as though mou!dy, 
and are full of knots of a soft fungus growth. The 
branches also are more or less knotty. What is it ? 
and how can it be prevented or cured ? 

B. S., Mt. Vernon, O. 

AnswER.—The mischief is caused by an insect 
called the woolly aphis, which can be seen by a close 
inspection of the whitish substance alluded to. This 


numerous departing class of mechanics seeking work,| Vil is often very serious in young nurseries of apple 
is to be replaced in rural neighborhoods by the influx Seedlings, and where the trees are small and numer- 
of the smaller class of gentlemen seeking elegant re-| 0Us, we know of no practical remedy. But for a lim- 
tirement. Though the population is lessening in num-| ited number of trees, we would advise washing the 
bers, therefore, the country districts are gaining in| parts affected with ley or strong soap suds of sufficient 
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wealth. Railroad facilities are gradually making the! 
most remote localities accessible, so that this improve-| 
ment to country life will be one of very genera! distri- 
bution. 

But it is to the moral of the change that we wish 
more particularly to look. It is a marriage between | 
Taste and Agriculture. Thereciprocal action of these | 
two elements upon each other—Agriculture becoming 
more tasteful and refined, and Rural Taste becoming’ 
more utilitarian and simple—is the combined result of, 
which we have sanguine anticipations. The thought-| 
ful mind will at once foreshadow the operation of this! 
interchange of contact and sympathies. It is a very 
pretty subject for conversation—thus much said. 

One of the results we anticipate is already in active 
operation. While the census tells us of the “ lessen- 
ing population of the rural districts,” it does not tell | 
us of their greatly increasing embellishment by the 
tasteful grounds and architecture of the replacing 
class. It is the pride of an American, at present, to! 
return to his native village, after success in business, | 
and, by purchase of a larger homestead than the one 
where his boyhood was passed, or a re-purchase of the | 
old one, to reverently re-brighten the family name| 
with his tasteful formation of a new home on the fa- 
miliar ground. Every village in our country—in New 
England, at least—has instances of these proudly re-| 
turning sons. The general aspect of the country is| 
improving from this feeling alone. 

But, that farmers will become men of taste, and that, 
men of taste will become farmers—the two, in fact,| 
becoming convertible terms—is the great tendency to. 
be rejoiced in. With the refinements of city life! 
brought more abundantly into his neighborhood, the| 
farmer must insensibly take their tone and cast, thro’ 
the sympathy and ambition of his sons and daughters. 
The lack of some occupation, again, for habits of in-| 
dustry, will make practical farming attractive to the 
retired business man, and this will make an important 
improvement upon the mere villa-life of the gentleman | 
idler. Between the two convergencies, re perry 
must needs take its original and natural place as the 
most desirable and dignified of human occupations. 





strength to kill the insects, which can be ascertained 
by experiments.—Enps. 


Mazzarp Cuerry Srocxs.—Is not the Mazzard 
cherry of the fruit books, and the natural sweet cherry 
so common in some parts of Pennsylvania and East- 
ern Ohio, identical ; and if not, will not these sweet 
cherries produce as good stocks for grafting as the 
Mazzard? They seem to agree in all respects with 
the description of the Mazzard except in the name, 
and we can soon change that, if desirable. 

Again ; is it not better to plant the seed of cherries 
in the pulp as soon as ripe, instead of washing them 
out ? A.G.8. 

Answer.—Yes ; the common sweet cherry you al- 
lude to is the real Mazzard, and the right kind for seed- 
ling stocks. No advantage is found to result from 
planting fruit seeds in the pulp, and in some cases it 
seems to be an injury, causing sourness of the soil and 
attracting worms, etc. ; itis also less convenient as 
general thing than to wash out the seeds and preserve 
them till a suitable time for planting.—Eps. 


An Insect AppLe Eater.—I send you enclosed a 
species of borer that is injuring the ripe apples in our 
orchards. These insects eat, till in some instances 
they bury themselves into the sides of the fruit, caus- 
ing the apples to rot where injured. Can you inform 
us as to the name and history of this insect, and sug- 


_gest any method of preventing its ravages? T. B. 


AnsweER.—The insect is not properly a “ borer,” as 
that name is applied to larve or grubs, while this is a 
perfect beetle. It is about half an inch in length and 
a quarter in width, of an oval shape and dark greyish 
color. We have seen it in several orchards this sea- 
son, but not in sufficient numbers to cause serious 
mischief. We do not know its name, and cannot 
suggest any means of opposing its operations.—Eps. 


AnotHeR Duck Story.—Our friend Wagener, of 
Vandalia, who won a hat on his duck story, last 
spring, says: “As my old hat is almost worn out, I 
must tell you another duck story. Last Fall, I sold a 
neighbor of mine a pair of Peruvian ducks, and they 





Stearn 


We commend this as a subject of thought to busi-| commenced laying in the Spring, and laid one hund- 
ness men. There must come atime when the count-| red and sixty odd eggs.” Pretty good for a pair of 
ing-house is to be given up, and, then, wHaT 1s To! birds, but how many of the eggs did the drake lay ? 
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CHEAP WAY OF DECOMPOSING BONES. 


The value of bones as manure, ground or pulveri- 
ized, and more especially dissolved and formed into 
super-phosphate of lime is now just beginning to be 
appreciated by practical agriculturists in this country, 
as its beneficial effects, upon root crops particularly, 
have come to be known by experience. 

Formerly, bones were only regarded among us as a 
nuisance, to be thrown in the street, or dumped into 
some hole, with the skeletons of old tin pans and ket- 
tles, broken pots, &c.; and the carcasses of defunct 
cows and horses were carried away into some lonely 
swamp, or distant place in the woods ; and not until 
they had been made an export, for several years, from 
this country, by our English brethren, did “it occur to 
the American cultivator that old bones could be of 
any possible use. 

But when our good farmers began to feel that the 
saving of manure was a thing of such vast importance, 
and the barn cellar—as my old grandfather used to 
say to his gardner—was their “ jewel box,” then 
they began to look around them for material ; and 
leaves, sods, ashes, pond mud, peat earth, oyster shells, 
bones, &c., came in use to encourage and aid a more 
enlightened, economical farming. 


Ye 


Yet still a great obstacle in the way of the more 
general use of bones, is the expense and difficulty at- 
tending their pulveration or decomposition. However 
prudent a farmer may be, in collecting and saving 
bones, skeletons and carcasses,if there is no bone 
mill anywhere within a dozen or twenty miles of him, 
he is no better off for manures than before; as it is 
well known that half a century may pass over them 
in an unpulverized state, without very much of their 
nutritious qualities being extracted, even during such 
a lapse of years. Again, the expense and laborious 
care of decomposing them, without sulphuric acid or 
vitriol, especially to a majority of farmers, who are not 
accustamed to such delicate jobs as handling sulphuric 
acid, and making nice experiments with chemicals— 
discourage the mass of them from attempting to go 
into the manufacture of “ home-made super-phosphate 
of lime.” 

Hence it becomes an important inquiry, especially 
as this manure is found to be so exceedingly valuable, 
whether some cheap and easy way of decomposing 
bones cannot be discovered, for the benefit of the 
common farm. 

Without alluding to other experiments, in regard to 
dissolving bones in strong lye, &c., that have been 
partially successful, I propose, here, to describe an 
experiment, made on a small scale, with bones and 
horse manure, that may lead many readers to still furth- 
er experiments, and at length end in some important 
practical result, 

An intelligent neighbor of mine, Mr. Edward Willis, 
a soap manufacturer—whose father has taken a great 
interest for many years in agriculture, especially in the 
application of ashes to light worn out lands, and from 
whom our great neighbor, the late Daniel Webster, 
used to procure hundreds of bushels of ashes a year 
for similar lands—recently made an experiment of 
this kind. Taking a quantity of bones, none of them 
perhaps larger, and most of them smaller, than a 
man’s two fists, he made a good layer of fresh horse 
dung, on which he placed a layer of bones, then an- 
other layer of manure, then a layer of bones, and so 
on to the top, covering the heap over well with the 
dung. 
was allowed to become to some degree fire fanged, 
but the bones were utterly decomposed, disintegrated and 
dissolved. So that the whole heap had become a ho- 
mogeneons mass,and you could not even detect any bones 
in it. Now, why would not this manure be fully 


It lay somewhat longer than he intended, and | 
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equal to ground bones,—be nearly or about as good as ( 
any of the superphosphates? Mr. Willis thought in a i 
further experiment, that he should either manage to 4 
moisten the heap, or else not allow the mixture to re- 
main so many weeks undisturbed ; and I suggested to 
him the advantage of covering over the whole mixture 
at the very commencement of such experiment with 
charcoal, peat earth, plaster, or some absorbent of am- 
monia, and then after the decomposition of the bones 
had been effected, to mix it in with the rest of the heap. 
I have thus written out an account of this experi- 
| ment,so very successful as far as dissolving the bones 
| is concerned, as a matter of suggestion to others, and 
with the hope that it would induce some of our practi- 
| cal farmers, at a time of leisure, to try the same exper- 
| iment, and after they have made application of the 
| manure thus manufactured, to give to their brethren 
|on account of its fertilizing effects as compared with 


|other composts. James Ricuarpson, Jr. Ex. 
a 
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A GREAT WANT ALONG RAILROADS. 


Eps. Onto CuLTIvaToR :—Permit me to make an 
inquiry, through your widely circulated paper, that 
might tend greatly to lessen the expense of keeping 
our Railroads and Canals in proper condition. 

Where heavy cuts and embankments are made, the 
soi] naturally crumbles and washes with every rain, 
| wasting embankments, filling ditches, and creating 

almost continual labor to repair. 

Is there not some kind of grass, plant or shrub that 
could be sown or planted on those slopes, that would 
take hold and grow in the very poor soil that they are 
composed of, and thus prevent the washing down of 
the earth? A friend has just named to me the com- 
mon garden flag, that we all know is very tenacious 
of life, and will grow and spread in almost any soil.— 
I will try it, and at the same time would be glad of 
any information or suggestion with regard to other 
things that would likely answer the desired purpose. 

The continual wash, together with the poorness of 
the soil, would I apprehend prevent even the hardiest 
of our known grasses from forming a sufficiently ad- 
hesive sod, without some admixture of quick growth, 
that would tend at once to retain the earth in its 
place. 

I design some experiments in the Spring, and so- 
licit communications, either to me direct, or through 
your semi-monthly welcome messengers, in each of 
which I can always find some article of more worth 
than the year’s subscription. Yours sincerely, 

Cincinnati, Nov. 1, 1855. Wit NErr. 


Remarks.—The foregoing, from the worthy Presi- 
dent of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Co., sug- 
gests an inquiry of much importance, and deserving 
the attention of all whose experience or observation 
may enable them to impart information on the sub- 
ject. 

In England and most parts of Europe, they cover 
the railroad slopes with grass, by sowing thereon a 
mixture of seeds of such varieties as are known to be 
adapted to dry and hard soils ; but the moisture of the 
climate is one great cause of success there ; and we 
doubt whether any species of grass or other plants 
will readily grow from seed on the majority of the rail- 
road slopes in this country, owing to the dryness and 
heat of our summers, the hardness of the soil, and 
steepness of the slopes. Where the soil is of a sandy 
nature, and containing some moisture in summer, grass 
can be made to grow. For this purpose it would be 
well if pains were to be taken to look after and col- { 
lect seeds of such native species of grasses and other 
plants as seem adapted to poor, hard, dry soils. A 
small amount of money expended for experiments we 
think might lead to valuable results. —Ens. 
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WINTER RIDGING OF CLAY SOILS. 


This is the season when those having clay soils too 
tenacious in their character to be readily and cheaply | 
worked, should prepare to advantage by Nature’s laws | i 
during the winter. Such soils should be deeply sur- |. . le 

oar ; th ture 
face-plowed, in that form known as ridging and back- | in the morning. He can run barefoot in the pasture, 


, : i ill. He can havea 
furrowing, so as to form a succession of ridges, thus, | and put on his shoes to go to_ mill 


: | pair of smooth shoes on hand for warm and soft wea- 
AA. Thsongh the spaces between these ridges, the) ther, and also shoes with sharpened corks to slip on 


lifting sub-soil plow should be passed to the greatest | : le 

: : : when the ground is suddenly covered with ice. The 
each ridge, for the melting snow-water to eater, in| BVentOF hed used these shoes on an active and valua- 
qh a : > | ble horse about three months, and said the horse 
creasing the surface of contact for the retention of its seemed to be well pleased with them. He thought, 


ammonia. The frequent freezings and thawings of .. : 
‘ all dial , if horses could speak, he should soon receive from 
winter will disintegrate the clay of the ridges, so as | hanno calle at Gein 


to render it pulverulent and less liable to become com- Remanx.—All this looks very well om peper, but in 
ted t i ‘ i idges | ; 7? , , - 
pasted the Sllewing yells. in theaqeing tase diegee practice, upon horses with sound hoofs, we shall wait 


be spli - —us ; ; - 
pel at a eee mall room ter oo awhile before giving in our adhesion to this Connecti- 
_ cut invention.—Ebs. 
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|greater than the common shoe, while it possesses 
many advantages, besides being more comfortable for 
the horse. 

The horse can go to bed at night with shoes off, 
ke other folks, and have them put on his feet again 


—_ spring work. Any field not precisely level, will 
e benefited by the action of the sub-soil cuts as par- | ms 

tial entendteilientha water passing to the lowest | MESSENGER HORSE FOR ORD. 

point of the field. Those farmers who have long ma-| Mr. Brown, of the Ohio Farmer, has been East to 
nures in the fall, with decomposed muck or old char-| attend the show of the U. 8. Ag. Society, and while 
coal hearths, may spread them on their clay soils with | there took a trip to Maine with Messrs. Ladd of this 
profit, before ridging and back-furrowing, as this pro-| State. He writes from Portland : 

cess will double up the manure, causing it to occupy | **T have seen, since I came into Maine, many of the 
the centre and lower part of each ridge, protecting it} most prominent Messenger horses in the State. They 
from the atmosphere sufficiently to prevent loss by| are in general use here. They are a large, powerful 
evaporation, at the same time causing it, by the expo-| strain of horses, well adapted to “all work.” The old 
sure of these ridges, to frequent freezings and thaw- |“ Bush Messenger,” the most celebrated Messenger 
ings, causing perfect decomposition by spring. The | horse now living, has just been purchased by James 
escaping gases from the manure will be readily ab- D. & W. H. Ladd, of Ohio, and is now on his way to 
sorbed by the clay ridges, while any portion rendered | our State. He is a noble animal. His reputation is 
soluble, passing out into the deep furrows between, | such as to render any lengthy notice from us at this 
will be absorbed by the loose soil, caused to be so by | time unnecessary. Every one will be struck with his 
the action of the sub-soil plow. Where muck and| great muscle, and the energy and power that his whole 
charcoal are used, or either, the mechanical condition | appearance indicates. Although sixteen years of age, 
of the clay is materially improved by its becoming less | he is sprightly and vigorous as a colt. He is 164 
adhesive, more ready to pass water, and equally capa- | hands high, and when in good condition, weighs 1500 
ble of retaining manure. When the manuring has| }bs., and is the only horse of his weight that has ever 
been neglected in the fall, it may be placed in the | trotted a mile inside of three minutes. 








deep furrows in early spring, and covered by splitting 
the ridges, the after cross-plowing of which will tend 
to mix it thoroughly through the whole mass of soil. 
— Working Farmer. 
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A NEW HORSE-SHOE. 


The August number of the United States Magazine, 
in an article relating to the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute, New York, gives the following 
description of a new patent horseshoe, the invention 
of Mr. Sewell Short, of New London, Connecticut, by 
whom it was submitted to the Club for examination : 

The patent horseshoe attracted a good deal of at- 
tention, and bids fair to be a valuable improvement, 
though that must be decided by more extended expe- 
rience of its use. This improvement does away en- 
tirely with the practice of driving nails into the horse’s 
hoof, which not unfrequently “ touch the quick,” caus- 
ing great pain to the animal, lameness, and sometimes 
ruin. The new shoe has not a nail-hole init. Oth- 
erwise, it is made in the common form, and is held on 
the foot by an iron cap, something in the shape of a 








“As it is known that the Messrs. Ladd have been en- 
gaged in breeding Morgan horses for eight years past, 
they desire us to say that Black Hawk horses have 
constantly grown in favor with them, as they have 
seen continually increasing evidence, that they must 
surpass all others as speedy roadsters. They have 
been induced to purchase this Messenger Stallion, be- 
cause it is the concurrent testimony of all parties, 
that a cross of the Messenger with the Black Hawk 
makes the very best of stock for general purposes, and 
they wished to get a cross of the Messenger blood, be- 
fore it became so diffused as to be worthless.” 

This is good news to our horsemen. We have fre- 
quently noticed the effect of the Messenger cross with 
Morgans, and are much pleased with it, as it seems 
preferable to the Bellfounder cross. We think Bell- 
founders do best to be bred pure. We should prefer 
to cross a Morgan stallion with a Messenger mare, 
but we have confidence that Messrs. Ladd will make 
a good thing of their recent purchase. 


County Stock Sates.—In many of the counties of 









low cut vamp of a man’s leather shoe, or the leather | Kentucky, the monthly court day is improved by the 
peak on the front of a boy’s cloth cap. This iron cap | stock raisers as a general sale day at the county seat. 
on the hoof is about two inches wide at the toe, but | ur friends down in Clermont have determined to in- 
narrower on each side toward the heel. It is so thin | tfoduce the practice into Ohio, and accordingly have 
as to be a little flexible, and is fastened to the foot by appointed the first sale day on the first of Dec., to be 
a screw through the two ends behind the heel. The followed by regular monthly sales on the first Satur- 
lower edge of this cap fits into a groove cut in the 4@y of each month. 

outer edge of the shoe, which holds themtogether,and| _Pror. Jas. W. F. Jonnston died at his residence ia 
the screw fastens them both to the hoof. This cap) Durham, England, on the 18th of Sept. last, aged 59 
does not come to much wear, and will outlast many years. Prof. Johnson was widely known by his con- 
shoes, so that the inventor thinks the cost will be no tributions to agricultural literature and science, 
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adopt a set of rules, short and simple ; have a Presi- 
dent and Clerk, who may also be Treasurer and Li- 
|brarian,if necessary. Agree upon the topic of discus- 
| sion—wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, fruit, or whatever else 
|you please—and let every one think of it, and be pre- 
| pared to say something of his own experience, or ask 
| questions of those who are supposed to be well posted. 
| You will be surprised to find how much interest can 
| be awakened by this course, and how men’s opinions 
| will be modified, who thought they knew all about it be- 
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COLUMBUS, NOVEMBER 15, 1855. 


THE COUNTY FAIRS OF 1855. 


fore. Let there be a perfect toleration of every man’s 


| notions, subject only to the crucible of reason and ex- 


perience. No such meeting could pass without mak- 
ing all parties wiser; and besides the actual amount 
of information to be gained, the social benefit in ce- 
menting the individuals of the neighborhood, would 
alone more than compensate for all the time and ex- 
pense ;—the time indeed would be well employed, and 


We have not given the details of the several county |the expense need not be more than to keep the room 


exhibitions this season, mainly because even a short | 
history of each one would occupy our pages for the | 
whole time with matters of a local rather than a gen- 


in order. 
Another principal advantage of the Farmers’ Club, 


\is that they may possess a Library. Many individual 


> é farmers do not feel able to purchase such a variety of 
eral interest. In speaking of them as a whole we : ete 
must say that they were below the usual success, from agricultural books as they desire. The Club can do 


the fact that many were partially and some entirely | 


|this in its collective capacity, and each member can 


broken up by the excessive rains. In some counties | have the benefit of the whole. In order to do this, a 


the fairs are reported to have been better than in any |membership fee of one or two dollars will furnish the 


previous years, but such instances are not numerous. 

Besides the reason above stated there were two 
very palpable causes of the lack of attention, viz: the 
unusual ill health prevailing in the country from ma- 
larious diseases, and backwardness of the farmers’ 
work. Added to these was the great excitement of 
the political campaign, which often absorbed all other 
interests. 

If this conclusion is correct, we see no cause of dis- 
couragement in the fact that many of the fairs fell 
below the interest of former years, when none of 
those hindrances intervened, and we may confidently 
predict that the future will show a decided progress. 

As a general feature this season, the department of 
live stock, especially of cattle and horses, has been 
better filled than those of vegetable products and me- 
chanics : the latter especially, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, has been the most sparsely represented that 
we have ever seen. We fear that in many cases suf- 
ficient care has not been taken by the managers, to 
enlist the co-operation of the mechanics in the towns 
and villages. This is an important arm of our do- 
mestic industry, and should be fostered as the legiti- 
mate co-ordinate of agriculture. 
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FARMERS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. 


In our public addresses this season at the county 
fairs, a favorite topic with us has been the encourage- 
ment of Farmers’ Clubs, in all neighborhoods where 
the compactness of the rural population would admit 
of such an organization. With many the idea is not 
new—it has been successfully practised for years ; 
but with many others, no such agency has been bro’t 
to bear upon their industrial or social advancement. 

Let us bring this matter home now to every farm- 
er’s earnest consideration. The comparative leisure 
of Winter is just before us, and amid all the sundry 
and manifold duties of this life, how can you spend, 
say one evening in the week, to better advantage than 
in a social and friendly meeting with your neighbors, 
to compare notes, and discuss the particular interests 
of your loca] agriculture ? 

The organization is very simple. Let some active 
man—yourself, for instance—call on a few neighbors, 
and as many more as convenient—the more the bet- 
ter; fix upon some evening for a meeting at the 





school house, or some other good place, and when met | with the figures. 


/capital to begin with, and the Library will always be 
,a central point of attraction. 

To forward these desirable objects, we will cheer- 
fully and gratuitously afford any assistance or advice 
in the selection of books, or in other matters relating 


ito the useful establishment of Farmers’ Clubs. 





THE LITTLE GIANTS HAVE COME! 


In the Ist Jan. number of the Cultivator, we pub- 
lished the premium offers of Scott & Hedges, for ex- 
periments in feeding corn and cob meal. The fol- 
lowing is the offer, in addition to which the time was 
afterwards extended so as to include this Autumn’s 
| feeding : 

“ First, we will give one of Scott’s Little Giant 
Corn and Cob Mills, large size, No. 4, to the party 
making the most thorough test in feeding ground corn, 
either dry, wet or cooked, with or without cob, as com- 
pared with corn unground. 

“ For the second best experiment, we will give one 
Little Giant, No. 3. 

“ And for the third best, one Little Giant, No. 2. 

“We will require the parties desiring to compete 
for the premiums, to signify to us their intention by 
letter, before the 1st of March next, and to report to 
us before the Ist of August next, the result of their 
experiments ; which reports we pledge ourselves to 
forward to a committee of three, to be appointed by 
the editors of the Ohio Cultivator.” 


Prompt to their offer, we received on last week, 
from Scott & Hedges, the three premium mills, which 
now await the determination of the trial, to be deliv- 
ered over to the successful competitors. They may 
be seen at the hardware store of J. L. Gill, on Broad 
st. We learn from the enterprising manufacturers 
that they intend to renew the offer for another year. 

We are anxious to see the result of these experi- 
ments, to learn how much in practical value is added 
to every bushel of corn, by feeding it “any and 
cooked. We predict the Little Giant will put a few 
dollars value upon every acre submitted to its wonder- 
ful alchemy, and that the aggregate which might thus 
be saved will be equal to at least one-fourth the entire 
crop, which in round dollars would make such an in- 
credible pile, that we forbear to astonish our readers 
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THE GRAPE ROT. 








| Now wecan assure the editor of the Herald that 


: : a there is not the least ground for his insinuation that 
Mr. T. V. Peticolas, = & communication on the | we have any ill will <aalaad the citizens of his county, 
grape rot, In the Cincinnati Gazette, says he is _ and the story which he quotes to that import is an un- 
vinced that this disease is produced by ee | mitigated falsehood : then as to our “ruling the roast” 
causes, excess of wet, etc., and not by insects. Im) oun, fruit committees, it may be some relief to his 
support of this opinion he says : | mind to be informed that we acted as chairman of the 
“ Among my wall-grown vines there has never been | committees, and made it a rule in every case to call 
manifested the slightest tendency to rot. Near my for the opinion of each of the other members before 
house I have a trellis-arbor covered with vines, whose | giving our own; and further, the committees have 
far-reaching canes also extend over the entire side of | been entirely unanimous each year in their decisions 
the house, which has a southern exposure. Now, ev-| on the apples from Morgan county. 
ery season, the grapes produced by the trellis portion} The Herald man then introduces an “esteemed 
of the vines have been affected similarly to those in | friend’ whose communication he endorses, and who 
the vineyard, whereas that protected by the house and | says; “In perusing the Ohio Cultwator,I learn that 
growing from the same vines, has been unparalleled | the reason assigned by the Editor why the premium 
in the magnificent fullness and timely maturation of} on apples at the State Fair was not given to Mr. Sig- 
itscrop. The radiation of heat from the house at night, | jer, is that his apples were too large, and not that 














together with the protection afforded the young bunch-| they were not of the best varieties.” 


es in the earlier stages of their growth, explains the 


We think the editor and his “esteemed friend” 


whole mystery. An equalized temperature must be | must have read the Cultivator through double specta- 
obtained. In wet seasons especially is the rot most| cles, for 


disastrous, but I am satisfied that if cultivators could | 
but contrive to give their vines the proper amount of | 
protection when the fruit is in its earliest stages of | 
development, that even a rainy season afterwards | 
would only operate to retard its ripening. 

If Mr. Longworth, or any other of those interested | 
in this department, and whose experience is co exten- 
sive with the importance of the subject, would give the 
public a detailed statement of his experience, a deci- 
ded and unanimous opinion might be established, 
which would ultimately lead to an efficient remedy.— 
It is more in the hope of eliciting something of this 
kind than with a desire of parading my own views that 
the above observations are offered. 

Extensive Sates or Fruit Trees have been mado 
during the summer and fall throughout Central Ohio, 
by itinerant agents for Eastern Nurseries, most of 
them purporting to get their trees from Syracuse or 
Geneva, N. Y. The trees, which had been previously 
subscribed for in this region, were ready on the Ist 
inst., when the purchasers had agreed to come to the 
depot and receive them. We should judge there were 
from 600 to 700 bundles of trees, for 200 to 300 dif- 
ferent purchasers. Most of the subscribers came and 
took their trees, and paid for them at full prices, as 
they had agreed ; but we heard much complaining 
amongst them on account of the small size of the 
trees. And certainly many of those which we saw 
were inferior in size to those commonly sold by Ohio 
nurserymen at the same prices; but then some folks 
need that such things should be “ far fetched and dear 
bought,” in order for them to prize them sufficiently to 
take care of them ; and if these trees are nursed care- 
fully for two or three years they may prove just as 
good as those bought near at home ; andif one quar- 

ter of them live to bear fruit, and the varieties are 
what they purport to be, the benefit to the community 
will be considerable. 





Tue AprLte Premiums, aGain.—The editor of the 
McConnellsville Herald must certainly be appointed 
one of the judges on apples at the next State Fair, 
and his friend Sigler must be awarded the first pre- 
mium, or something desperate will be done in Morgan 
county. The editor says he was not present at the 
Fair this year, but last yeat he knows injustice was 
done to Mr. Sigler; he then lets off a long tirade 
against us, (as though we were the whole of the com- 
mittee,) and says: “ We have no hope of justice be- 
ing done our people so long as the controlling spirit 
of the fruit committees at our last two State Fairs, 
rules the roast.” 





“He must have opti:s keen, I ween, 
Who sees what is not to be seen.” 

If any others of our readers contrived to learn the 
same from the article referred to,(in our paper of Oct. 
15th,) they are certainly bright scholars, and differ 
materially from us in their understanding of the Eng- 
lish language. 

(<> Remarks on seedling apples in next number. 

bembeiaber “> rae 


THANKSGIVING.—We expect to be thankful over a 
fat turkey on the 22d, according to the Governor’s 
programme. 


Hay 1x Butx.—Can you give any reliable rule for 
estimating the weight of hay in the stack ? 

Orcuarp Grass.—When and how should orchard 
grass be sown ! A Supscriser, Cincinnati. 

Answer.—One hundred cubic feet of hay will make 
a ton in weight. This estimate will be varied by the 
amount of pressure the hay has been subject to in the 
mow or stack. 

Sow early in the Spring, the same as blue grass, if 
among trees. If on a tilled field, the same as clover; 
three-fourths of a bushel per acre in the first case, a 
full bushel in the second. See O. Cult., 1854, pp. 70, 
101, 339, for full particulars. —Eps. 





FOR THE CHILDREN---PRICE REDUCED. 


Tue Litrte Piterim, an Illustrated Monthly, edited 
by Grace GREENWOOD. 

TerMs—50 cents a year for single copies ; 5 copies 
for $2 ; 14 copies, and one to getter up of club, for 
$5 ; 24 copies, and one to getter up of club, for $8 ; 
and 50 copies for $15. A new volume will commence 
with January. 

Specimen copies sent free of charge to all who re- 
quest them. Address Leanper K. Lippincott, 

66 South 3d st., Philadelphia. 
3 Oe SER CR 

THe rour British Reviews, and Blackwood’s Ed- 
inburg Magazine, are regularly received. These are 
all standard periodicals. Terms :—Any one Review 
or Blackwood, $3 a year. Blackwood and one Re- 
view—or any two Reviews, $5. The four Reviews 
and Blackwood, $10. Four copies to one address, $30. 
L. Scott & Co., Publishers, New York City. 

Transactions N. Y. State Ac. Sociery.—We 
have this volume for 1854 from B. P. Johnson, the 
veteran Secretary. We have dipped into it enough 
to find something to copy for this number of the Cul- 
tivator, which will be found on page 338. We shall 
continue our explorations, as no doubt many other 








good things are in this attractive looking volume. 
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FAST HORSES—BETS AND PURSES. 
“Tam pleased to learn this morning that the exe- 
cutive committee have resolved to shut out all horses 
in the competition of trotters that have ever trotted 
for a bet of any kind. They have determined—most 
wisely, too—to strike a blow at the very root of that 
disposition that would turn such an exhibition as this 
into a mere jockeys’ gambling course.” 

* * * * 

“In the afternoon there was a trot, in which eight 

horses took part, for purses of two hundred and one 
hundred dollars. Genesee,a New York horse, won 


the first prize, and Kate Miller the second. Genesee | 


won the first two and fourth heats—time: 2:38; 
2:394 ; and 2:425.” 


We have a kind of gutta-percha morality in the 
world, that is like one of those tortoises, called “Jeath- 
er backs,” exceedingly sensitive in some spots, and 
exceedingly callous in others. If it was our mission 
to preach, we would get out a short sermon on the 
two texts quuted above, not for the purpose of recon- 
ciling them to each other, or of reconciling either of 
them to anything else, but simply to have our say upon 
a sort of constructive conscienciousness, by which 
some people delude themselves into a belief that they 
are better than some other people. 

We find the two paragraphs aforesaid, in the N. Y. 
Tribune of Oct. 26th, from its Boston Reporter, of the 
doings at the U. S. Agricultural Society’s Exhibition. 
Now, with whatever good resolves Solon went over 
to Boston, and with whatever good resolves our dis- 


tinguished friends, the Managers, entered upon the | 


third annual exhibition of the U. 8. Agricultural So- 
ciety, their blood seems to have risen as the show pro- 
gressed, until there was no longer any poetry in the 
meek faces of the noble Short-horns, Suffolks and the 
like, and even the quiet nags were left to their stalls, 
while the proverbial dignity and morality of the Athe- 
nians were taken by storm, and the success of the day 


turned upon a question of legs! Shade of the Pil- | 


grims ! and has it come to this, and almost within 
sight of Plymouth Rock! And have these seductive 
charms overturned the decision of the “sober first 
thought ” of the staid Managers of the U. 8. Ag. So- 
ciety! We leave you, honored sirs, to justify, recon- 
cile or repudiate—it’s none of our funeral ; though 
Boston is not the only place, nor the U.S. Ag. So- 
ciety the only body which allows its fancy sometimes 
to run away with its judgment. 

But seriously, there is a question involved in this 
practice, that does come within our province, outside 
of any consideration of morals. The mere fact of 
speed alone forms the basis of too many decisions upon 
the comparative merits of horses at our agricultural 


fairs. The well knit, good tempered roadster, that | 


can take his buggy along eight or ten miles in an 
hour, and hold out, is infinitely to be preferred to a 
scraggy, ill tempered and ill conditioned giraffe, that 
can be pushed to 2:40 ata pinch. Good action should 
be indispensable as a qualification for a premium road- 
ster, but beside this he should have form, constitution, 
temper, intelligence and education, and also, if to be 
used for breeding purposes, of either sex, these quali- 
ties should not be merely accidental], but in-bred. 
Such horses we have seen, horses that stand a poor 
chance for premiums with most judges, but actually 
worth more for use than a whole squadron of fancy 
nags. There are for instance the dun saddle mare of 
Dr. Updegraff of Mt. Pleasant, and John Ijams’ brown 
horse, “ Pete,” of Columbus, which bore our daughter 
Jennie so handsomely, at the State Fair—they are 
fast enough, and worth more for every day use than 
many of the animals that took the ribbons. And for 
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| light carriage, there are “ Lady Grey,” of our friend 
| Alex. E. Brown, of Trumbull Co., and John Reber’s 
black mare of Lancaster. This last is an extra fast 
|roadster, with the other qualities in perfection, and is 
|the pleasantest carriage horse we ever drew a rein 
\over. We instance these well known animals as spe- 
cimens and representatives of the idea we would con- 
vey in our remarks above ; and this idea must be de- 
| ferred to, or a most worthy class of horses will be with- 
\drawn from competition, and the field left to beef 
|horses on the one hand, and legs on the other; and 
the ring will be the only point of attraction about our 
‘annual shows. We throw out these few general re- 
marks now for the consideration of our Cultivator 
/readers, and shall hope to recur to this in connection 
with the general interests of agricultural fairs, as we 
find occasion during the coming year. 
7+ see+ — 


A RIDE OVER THE PRAIRIES OF ILLINOIS, 
By A. H. Ernst, Cincinnati. 


In company with some nine or ten Horticultural 
and Pomological friends from different parts of the 
country, who were invited by the Illinois Central and 
the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad Companies, 
to pass over their roads, we left Chicago in the 9 o’clk. 
train for Galena, carrying with us ten large passenger 
cars crowded to their utmost capacity. Of course we 
were behind time all the way ; this afforded, however, 
an additional opportunity to observe men and man- 
ners in a crowd, and time at the stations, while wait- 
ing for the Western trains to come up, to view the 
scenery around. 

For a long stretch after leaving Chicago we pass 
over a level prairie, sparsely settled ; the first ten 
miles out we were assured the land holders were hold- 
ing it for city property, as it is confidently expected 
that the great city will soon reach there. Finally we 
reach the undulated land, or rolling prairies ; these 
afford a happy relief to the wearisome level over which 
we had just passed. 

We soon reached the Rock River country. From 
this on to near Galena, with little exception, is a most 
beautiful country. It is not to be wondered that some 
of our friends have caught the Western fever. The 
lands in most instances lie in gentle slopes, rolling 
and undulating, dotted over and belted with clumps 
and stretches of trees. This gives the whole country 
the appearance of an immense park, which for a mo- 
ment banish from the mind the fact that it is still in a 
state of nature, untouched by the hand of civilization, 
presenting a most inviting scene to the weary traveler, 
to take up his abode there. The soil in most cases is 
very deep and rich, and not unfrequently on a gravelly 
bottom, though this is sometimes limestone mixed with 
clay. Though much of this country is in a state of 
nature, still it is dotted over here and there with im- 
provements and farms on a large scale. And were it 
‘not for the “spirit of speculation, no doubt the rest 
|would soon be subjected to the use of the husband- 
‘man, but this tends to induce the emigrant to go far- 
ther west, where the lands are just as good, and much 
less in price, and the products of his labor will bring 
as much at his door. 
| As you approach the valley or trough in which Ga- 
‘lena is situated, the country becomes considerably 
‘rough and broken, with massive rocks creeping out 
from the hill-sides, forming an interesting romantic 
|picture ; but much of it is unfit for cultivation. This, 
however, is probably more than compensated by the 
jhidden richness of its minerals. This, as every one 
| knows, is the great lead region of our country ; this is 
|found in a state of great purity, irregularly mixed with 
,the rocks and soil, sometimes on or near the surface, 
and by sinking shafts to various depths, from the sides 
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of which the workmen follow the veins or irregular |the West, with its surrounding hills and dales, climate, 
deposits of ore. {soil, products, health, industry and enterprise of its 


We left Galena, retracing our steps until we struck 
the Illinois Central Railroad, down which we passed 
in the direction of Cairo. For some distance along 
the line of this road from the north, the same beauti- 
ful country and rolling prairies appear, which I have 
before described, and interspersed with cultivated 
farms, growing and thriving towns and villages. Some 


people, as I have seen elsewhere.— Cin. Gaz. 
_-e-o 


NAMES OF THE PREMIUM APPLES. 


One of our subscribers (in Athens Co.) has request- 
ed us to publish the names of the varieties of winter 
apples for which premiums were awarded at the Ohio 
State Fair; and as many of our readers may be inter- 


quite of magnitude, among these is Dixon, which is | ested in the matter, we cheerfully comply : 
very beautifully situated on a gentle slope, with many | 

fine improvements and public buildings, among them 
the Illinois University, and other institutions of learn- 2 
ing. As we approach southward the rolling aspect of Red Canada, 

the country disappears, and we enter into an unbroken Northern Spy, 
expanse of level prairie, only bounded by the horizon, Swaar, 

and often not a shrub or tree in view, but one con- | Peck’s Pleasant, 
tinued field of grass, from which not unfrequently the, Belmont, 

prairie hen, and flocks of wild geese, with other wild) Rambo, 
fowls are driven by the rattle of the locomotive and R. I. Greening, 
car. Some of this is dry, but much that is swampy | Ortley, 

| and wet, and but little cultivated—where an opening, Baldwin, . Gol 
is made, and trees have been planted, they seem in a Ohio Nonpariel, White Pippin,(Can. Reinette) 
flourishing condition. The crops of corn also look, Domine, Sweet Apple—unknown. 
fine, indicating the capacity of the land to produce not} In taking a vote on the different assortments, the 
only grass, but all the luxuries and comforts of life. above two were each set down as having ten “ first- 
It is said that the country some miles from the line of | rate” varieties—omitting the two last named in each 
the road is more thickly settled, owing to the lands list; and the committee felt some doubt as to which 
contiguous to the road not having been brought into of the two should be considered the best assortment ; 
market, but they soon will be. as one (the first) was considered the best for the 


Best 12 varieties. Second 12 varieties. 


Newtown Pippin, 
Roxbury Russet, 
Baldwin, 

Wine Sap, 

Winter Wine, J 
Yellow Bellflower, 
Rambo, 

R. I. Greening, 
Northern Spy, 

Am. Golden Russet, 


Newtown Pippin, 


To one accustomed to live and rove among hills, 
dales and vallies, covered with a luxuriant forest, the 
scene is monotonous, weary and tiresome, and makes 
one wish again to see the land in view. Some por- 
tions of these prairies are covered with a thick growth 


northern half of the State, and the other for the south- 
ern. The Yellow Bellflower, Wine Sap and White 
Pippin are found more valuable in Southern Ohio than 
Peck’s Pleasant, Swaar and Belmont; but these last 
are better than the others at the North. 


of scrub oak, and as before observed, with here and | 
there single or clumps of trees, in each there is some- 
thing remarkable and worthy of note. These scrub | 
oaks, with sometimes hickory, are said to grow up) 
spontaneously wherever the soil is broken up and then | 
3 left undisturbed. The query is, where dves the seed | A 

¢ come from? The other is the singular appearance of | Jonathan, Red Canada, 

the trees ; notwithstanding the depth and richness of | Newtown Spitzenberg. Belmont. 

the soil, they mostly seem dwarfish, and are covered| Here again the same difficulty arose as before. All 
on the body with a whitish moss, and decay at the the varieties were pronounced “ first-rate,” but one as- 
ends of the branches, like old worn-out stunted trees ; | sortment (the first) was found best adapted for the 
this is almost invariably the case on the flat prairies. southern part of the State, and the other to the north- 
A scientific solution of the causes would be very sat-|ern ; and as the specimens from the south were hand- 


Best 6 varieties. Second 6 varieties. 
Newtown Pippin, Newtown Pippin, 
Northern Spy, Baldwin, 

Yellow Bellflower, R. I. Greening, 
Baldwin, W. Seek-no-farther, 
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isfactory. The locust seems to thrive well on these 
flats ; it has been suggested, and I doubt not it would 


pro.e a very profitable operation for the Railroad Com- | 


pany, to plant up the vacant ground on either side 
with this tree, which could easily be done by sowing 
the seed. This would in a few years not only be very 
beautiful, but furnish the Company with the best of 
timber for layers. I was much disappointed in not 
seeing some of the hedging for which this State is so 
famed ; it is true I saw here and there a short strip, 
but not what I expected. 

From this road we diverged to St. Louis, designing 
to stay there long enough to reconnoitre ; but on ar- 
riving at the Planters’ Hotel, we were told that beyond 
something to eat, we could not be accommodated, and 
finding that we were liable to be Aussled into the street 
in the evening, a usage to which we were not accus- 
tomed, our party concluded to scatter, and take the 
next trains for our different homes. Thus broken up, 
part took the Ohio and Mississippi road to Cincinnati 
This passes through about the same level, uninterest- 
ing country as last spoken of. What it is in the 
neighborhood of Vincennes, and east of this, we could 
not judge, as it was passed in the night. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, permit me to say in conclu- 
sion, without disparagement to other places, that I find 
as much to attach me to my home, the Queen City of 


CH= 


somer than the others, the first premium was awarded 
them. 


_—_——————_2 260 
THE NEXT WHEAT CROP, 
We find the following items of news in the Pitts- 
burg (Pa.) Western Agriculturist : 


Wueat Sown.—The Toledo Blade says, that in 
that vicinity, the northwestern part of Ohio, but little 
wheat has been sown, owing to the reason that the 
farmers think they can starve out the weevil and the 
fly. This may prove effective, but the remedy is a 
costly one. Some of the farmers are holding off very 
late, hoping that a few heavy frosts will destroy the 
pest. Experience has shown that late sown wheat 
has been the most sure for a good crop. [* Experi- 


ence has shown” no such thing, but the reverse. —Enps. 
O. Cutt. ] 


The farmers in Southwestern Ohio are busily en- 
gaged putting in wheat. The quantity sown is great 
beyond precedent. In some sections the breadth of 
ground devoted to that grain is double that of any pre- 
vious season. [This would be a very comfortable 
state of things, but unfortunately it is not true—Eps. 

vonchiisciquailines 

There is no greater obstacle to success in life than 
waiting for something to turn up. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Country schools are about to commence for the 
winter. Teachers are traversing nearly every coun- 
ty and township to engage schools, and a large por- 
tion of the districts have already engaged their teach- 
ers. To such as have not, we would say, See to it 
that the teacher you engage is a good one. We are 
sorry to know that the directors in some districts are 
extremely negligent on this point, and that teachers 
are engaged and teach year after year, who are utterly 
unqualified for the station. The school examiners 
are often so lax that a certificate from them goes a 
very short way towards proving one’s competency ; 
but an intelligent director can judge much from the 
appearance and conversation of anapplicant. Donot 
take a poor one lest no other should offer ; there is 
little fear of this, and the difference between a poor 
school and none, we think is in favor of the latter. 


Decide to have a good teacher, and when one of- 
fers, do not refuse him because he asks a higher price 
than others. Consider what interests are at stake ; 
it is not a man to feed your cattle or to attend your 
store that you want, but one to educate and train the 
minds of your children; and much of their character 
through life may depend upon his influence. Then 
do not begrudge good pay to a good teacher ; you can- 
not expect such an one for low wages. 

Females are often the best teachers; but in the se- 
lection, be sure to choose one who has dignity and 


firmness enough to control a school, as well as ability | 


to teach it. Physical strength is seldom needed ; 
those who whip and knock down most, are seldom 
good teachers, whether male or female. 

Having engaged a good teacher, (or perhaps you 
are already regretting the selection of a poor one,) 
look after him or her. Visit the school yourself, and 
do it often, and see how the teacher succeeds. 


their winter’s business. Most of the suggestions we 


have made, must depend mainly upon the fathers for 
their accomplishment, though we trust the mothers | 


will use all their influence to help their husbands in 
the right direction ; and we hope that before many 
years, female school directors will be as common as 
male ; indeed, they are not unknown now. 


But with regard to visiting schools, we see no rea-  yndertaken, especially in eating, 
son why the mothers should not do as much of this as | mere idleness. 
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Fath- 
ers are frequently urged to do this ; we wish a word | 
of ours could influence them to make this a part of 
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his pupils, lower him in their estimation, and lessen 
his power to control or influence them. The teacher 
is the right one to hear complaint, still there is need 
of caution on the other side, and the parent should by 
no means confuse his child’s ideas of right and wrong, 
by upholding a positive wrong, even in a teacher.— 
Better in such a case say as little about it as possible, 
unless the case is very flagrant. 

There are some, though we trust few, parents, who 
in seeking to uphold the teacher, unwittingly exercise 
cruelty towards the child; for instance. by whipping 
a child at home, whenever it has been whipped by the 
teacher at school. If the teacher has already inflicted 
as severe punishment as he deemed requisite, why 
should the parent add to it? He can surely manifest 
approval of the teacher’s course, without this. 

Manifest an interest in the studies of the children, 
watch their progress, encourage them to bring home 
their books and study there, and aid them when neces- 
sary. ‘Talk about the lessons in the evening ; it will 
be far more profitable to all of you, than so much 
foolish talking, from which none can te]! at the close 
of the evening, what benefit they have derived. 


~~ 





A French Woman at Home.—She helps to cook 
the dinner she has bought—for servants are wasteful 
with charcoal, and she knows to an inch how little 
\she can use. In that marvellous place, a French 
| kitchen—where two or three little holes in a stove 
cook such delicate dishes, and perform such culinary 
feats as our great roaring giants of coal fires have no 
conception of—she flits about like a fairy, creating 
magical messes out of raw material of the most ordi- 
nary description. Yes, though a lady born and bred, 
refined, elegant, and agreeable in society, a belle in 
her way, yet she does not think it beneath her dignity 
to lighten the household expenses by practical econ- 
omy and activity. The dinner of a French family is 
cheap and simple. There is always soup, the meat of 
the stewpan—sometimes, if not strict in expenditure, 
another plate of meat—generally two vegetables, 
dressed and eaten separately ; and sometimes, not al- 
| ways, a sweet dish ; if not that, a little fruit, such as 
|may be the cheapest and in the ripest season. But 
there is very little of each thing, and it is rather in ar- 
rangement than in material that they appear rich.— 
The idea that the French are gourmands in private 
life is incorrect. They spend little in eating, and 
they eat inferior things ; though their cookery is rath- 
er a science than a mere accident of civilization. At 
home the great aim of the French isto save ; and any 
self-sacrifice that will lead to this result is cheerfully 
and in the luxury of 





No French woman will spend a shil- 


the fathers. They certainly have an equal interest, | jing to save herself trouble. She would rather work 


and perhaps equa! leisure. Do not visit in place of 


like a dray-horse to buy an extra yard of ribbon, or a 


the fathers, but in addition to them, and if possible | ; 


atone for their deficiencies. 


A good teacher is always 


/new pair of gloves, than lie on the softest sofa in the 
world in placid fine-ladyism with crumpled gauze or 


desirous of seeing the parents in school, it is a great | pare hands. —Ex. 
benefit to him, while it is really essential to a poor | 


teacher, if you would have him succeed at all. 


| CanteLore Sauce.—Take the cantelopes when ripe, 


Nothing is more disheartening to a teacher, than’ pare them, and remove the seeds, cut in slices, and stew 
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never to see the parents manifest sufficient interest to them in their juice until thick. If you wish to keep 
visit the school ; and nothing will stimulate him more | it some time, add sugar and spice, but for present use 
than the opposite course. You can better appreciate | it is better ‘without sweetening. This sauce makes 
his difficulties, and sympathise with him; you can | excellent pies, and where fruit is scarce, answers asa 
doubtless make suggestions that will aid and improve | good substitute for apples. The green fleshed cante- 
the school, and you can add your approval, when de-  lopes are the best. R. 

served, and thus encourage him ; both parties will feel | Baxep Sour Arpies.—Wash well the apples ; place 
more strongly that the interests of the school are in| thom in a pan; pour in a teacupful of water and one 
an a |of sugar; bake them slowly till done. Eat them with 
Another thing: upbold the teacher’s course before | -roam and the juice which cooks from them. 
the children, in every thing that will bear it, even| 
though you may not quite approve. Those who are| Every day is a golden opportunity which God has 


constantly censuring and criticising the teacher before | put into our hands for good purposes. 
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WHAT CHEER? 


So asks the mariner after a long voyage, through 
which the great sea has stood up as a separating wall 
between him and the beloved. How has time touched 
the faces of the loved mother and sisters! How has 
it fallen upon the stalwart father and brothers? How 
have friends prospered ? 

Distance is like a great sea, and a subtle veil of 
ether shuts out the faces of those we love just as ef- 
fectually as walls of adamant. A few years, and what) 
changes the magic fingers of time have wrought. We 
seek a sister’s home, and the little lad, her first born, 
has become a youth just ready to step into the busy 
marts of life, to become a manly actor. The young 
sister who had just taken upon herself the responsi- 
bilities of wedded life, moves round her home a grace- 
ful matron, and young lips, fresh as the opening rose, 
are pressed to aunty’s for a welcome kiss. 

“ Those that went forth weeping, bearing precious 
seed, have returned with rejoicing, bringing their 
sheaves with them.” Not one word of unselfish love 
that the mother has uttered, not one act of self-denial, 
that has not borne its fruit a hundred fold. 

The wives and mothers of our farmers need more 
encouragement in the labor of love that falls to their 
lot. Their round of duties often seems monotonous, 
their lives ungraceful, their homes Jacking in refine- 
ment. How often the sigh escapes them, “ Oh for 
more intellectual food for myself and my children !” 
When they go out into the world, will they not feel 
themselves so far behind their fellows, that discour- 
agement will take the place of noble ambition, and 
their lives will become a failure. 

There is a charm against this which every mother 
should understand. Childhood demands simply that 
its tastes shall all be fed, like its body, on simple) 
coarse fare. Give them just enough for growth, and 
culture and pruning will come in after years. All| 
that a mother needs feel solicitous for in early child-| 
hood is, aliment enough for the healthy growth of all | 
the faculties. The tendency in country life is to ne-| 
glect the finer elements belonging to the region of the | 
ideal, while the practical, the unpoetical, is cultivated 
and praised, till the child feels that nothing is truly | 
valuable that cannot be counted in dollars and cents. | 
The city is liable to the opposite extreme. External, 
grace must be cultivated often at the expense of truth| 
and integrity. 

My observations for the last few weeks have con-| 
vinced me that no mother needs despair who uses even | 
the most limited means for the culture of her children. | 
I remembered some little girls who used to love col-| 
ors, and they could gratify their artistic tastes in no | 
way but by expressing the juice of leaves and flowers. | 
They were rude works of art which the little artists) 
produced, but they kept alive the soul of art. Years 
have fled, and now their homes are rendered beautiful 
by artistic hands, and their children’s garments are | 
beautified by such embroidery as the wealthy purchase | 
at great cost, but to them it is the filling up of mo-| 
ments of half leisure, when the presence of a guest| 
compels them to forego coarser avocations. Now as) 
formerly this is their recreation. I thought of the| 
mother who had encouraged their little efforts, and fed | 
their little loves and tastes, so that now they were) 
able to both appreciate beauty and poetry, and to con- | 
tribute largely to their production. H.M.T.C. | 

Maxine Breap From Grown Wueat.—Seeing in| 
your number for September, a recipe for making good | 
bread out of grown wheat flour, I thought I would try | 
the plan. It was to dry the flour thoroughly before | 
fore mixing, and knead it as stiff as possible. When) 
I put the flour under the stove to dry, my husband | 
laughed at me, and asked me if I were not going to 
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wet it? Itold him I was. “Then,” said he, “ what 
good will it do to dry it?” However, I meant to try 
it; my bread was very light, but alas! very clammy. 
I had tried other experiments with poor success. 

Last week I tried a new recipe, which I will give 
to your readers ; it makes excellent bread. 

We use here, generally, what is called salt rising. 
I mixed my bread with water, (warm, of course,) 
kneading it pretty hard; I set it in a warm place to 
rise. After it was light, 1 moulded in all the flour I 
could, shaped it into loaves, and again Jet it rise. I 
put in no saleratus, soda or alum. After it became 
light, I baked it slowly about two hours, and I do not 
think any one would know that it was once grown 
wheat. You can make very good bread by putting a 
handful of Indian meal to a loaf, and knead it thor- 
oughly. Mrs. A. J. Sivzey, 
— Mich Farmer. Armada, Mich., Sept. 25, 1855. 
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THE UNPERPLEXED HOUSEKEEPER. 


(In the Cultivator for July 15 we published an original poem from 
Mrs. Gage, entiled ‘‘ The Perplexed Housekeeper’s Soliloquy,” 
which has been pretty extensively copied by the press. We find it 
in a late number of the Toledo Blade with the following original 
counterpart. We cannot say much for the poetry in this article, 
but some of the ideas are good nevertheless.—Eps.] 

The morning’s bright, all nature smiles, 
Then why should I complain, 

The clothes present two famous piles, 
But then it does not rain. 


My house in order, breakfast o’er, 
My child asleep lies quiet : 

Tll soon perform this dreaded bore 
Without scolding or a riot. 


The door opens—it’s always so— 
Some person has been seated ; 
It’s company to dine, I know, 
By the way that he was greeted. 


I brought a friend with me to dine, 
The husband kindly says— 

Can any services of mine ? 
No, no! that comes always. 


I have a nice roast in the stove, 
And dessert ready sure, 

My vegetables are on the move, 
My coffee’s fine and pure. 


I churned this morning early, 
My butter’s nice and sweet ; 
There’s no need of hurly-burly, 

My house is always neat. 


On Saturday I always bake, 
And bake enough to last, 

Of bread and pies and kinds of cake, 
To serve till washing’s past. 


» is all out on the line, 

y cleaning nearly done, 

My boy behaves so very fine, 
You may leave us alone. 


How do-you-do ! our friend replies, 
I hope I’ve not intruded ; 

Oh, no ; to me it’s no surprise— 
To wash day you alluded. 


we hour is just the same, 

efreshments just as good— 

Shame, that ladies have the name 
Of pitching on their food. 


Because the clothing that they wear, 
Must go through tubs of water, 
And then be hung out in the air— 
Should this craze wife and daughter? 
Pshaw ! cool down, ye ladies fair, 
Let system rule your houses ; 
And never suffer uncombed hair 
To disfavor you as spouses. 


No need of hasty words from wives, 
To set our husbands drinking ; 
If system governs all our lives, 
e’re sure to keep up thinking. 
When I was young I strove to win 
The man I now so much adore ; 
The trouble and slavery, akin 
To marriage, I cannot deplore. 
If I had dreamed of such a fate 
As wife, mother, nurse, seamstress, cook, housekeep- 
er, chambermaid, laundress, dairywoman, etc., 
When I, a-lass '! was courted, 
I'd not have yielded up my mate, 
Had I not been supported. L. 
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THE SAVING POWER OF HOME INFLUENCE. lectual, social and mora! powers and sentiments of the 


youth of our country, requires something more than the 
The tendency of agricultural pursuits is to give dis-| school house, academy, college and university. The 
tinctness and strength to home associations and influ-| young mind should receive judicious training in the 
ences. The greater communities are made up of the/ field, in the garden, in the barn, in the work-shop, in 
smaller; and as a community increases in magnitude, | the parlor, in the kitchen—in a word, around the 
it decreases in its local powerand influences. At the|hearth-stone, at home. 

base of all lies the divinely-appointed institution of the| Whatever intellectual attainments your son may 
Family. It is here that the influence of woman is felt | have acquired, he is unfit to go forth into society if he 
and recognized. It is here that “she openeth her|has not had thrown around him the genial and purify- 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of|ing influences of parents, sisters, and the man-saving 
kindness.” [tis here that “she looketh well to her) influence of the family government. The nation must 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” It| look for virtue, wisdom, and strength, to the education 
was at home that King Lemuel learned the good and | that controls and shapes the home policy of the family 
wise “ words that his mother taught him.” Mother!|cirele. There can be no love of country where there 
the sweetest words in all the babbling languages of|is no love of home. Patriotism, true and genuine, the 
men! It is the mission of woman—it is the holy mis-|only kind worthy of the name, derives its mighty 
sion of the mother—to impress upon the young mind/strength from fountains that gush out around the 
the first lessons of truth, virtue, wisdom and courage.|hearth-stone ; and those who forget to cherish the 
Her empire is in the affections of her husband andj household interests, will soon learn to look with indif- 


children, who “ arise up and call her blessed.” 

On the right regulation of these independent house- 
holds, depends the welfare of the larger communities, 
which with powers more limited, are composed of 
these smaller ones. And, so far as the influences of 


the Associations and Fairs are calculated to ennoble, | 
dignify and enrich the occupations of the farmer, just | 


so far will they tend to increase the attractiveness, 
and the wholesome influences of his home—making 
him and the members of his household better citizens 
of the larger communities. 

The family being a divine institution, the sentiment 
and the affection upon which it is based are innate in 
man. Hence its universality. No merely human in- 
stitution, however perfect, can ever take its place.— 
Directly or indirectiy, almost all great and good men 
have been indebted, for their benificent power and in- 
fluence, to the early teachings of parents and the ge- 
nial nurture of home. Above all nations, we should 
cherish the family relation. The influence of home 
was the inspiration that swelled the great hearts of 
our fathers for the struggle which has given freedom 
to their sons ; and we will fail to transmit the boon to 
our descendants, if we enlist not for its preservation 
the helps by which it was originally won. If all 
homes could be made pleasant, and all family relations 
fraternal, kind and pure, society would lose its hypoc- 
risy and guile, and manhood, actuated by true Chris- 
tian charity, would move steadily on, from triumph to 
triumph, towards the perfection of the intellectual and 
moral nature of man. 

That spirit of inquiry, investigation and enterprise, 
that has been awakened at your township, county and 
State fairs, by competition for premiums on household 
fabrics, and on products of the dairy, the farm, and 
the shop, may be justly regarded as a link in the chain 
of home education ; and this is a very proper direction 
for things to take at this period in our history. 

At the base of the prosperity of any people lies this 
great principle—Make labor fashionable at home. Ed- 
ucate, instruct, encourage ; and offer all the incen- 
tives you can offer, to give interest and dignity to la- 
bor at home. Enlist the heart and the intellect of the 
family in the support of a domestic system that will 
make labor attractive at the homestead. By means 
of the powerful influences of early home education, 
endeavor to invest practical labor with an interest that 
will cheer the heart of each member of the family ; 
and thereby you will Five to your household the grace, 
peace, refinement, and attraction which God designed 
a home should possess. 


| ference upon the interests af their common country. 

| We thus cultivate the roots—not the tops. We 
|must make the family government, the school, the farm, 
the church, the shop, the agricultural fairs, the labo- 
ratories of our future greatness. We must educate 
our sons to be farmers, artizans, architects, engineers, 
geologists, botanists, chemists—in a .word, practical 
;men. Their eyes must be turned from Washington 
|to their States, counties, townships, districts, homes. 
This is true patriotism, and the only patriotism that 
will perpetually preserve the nation.—From Gov. 
Wricnt’s Address at N. Y. State Fair, Oct., 1851. 





DEPORTMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE SICK ROOM. 

Dear Mrs. Batenam :—To-day while sitting by 
the bed of a patient of whom I have the care, I took 
up the Cultivator and read the article entitled “ Care 
of Infants—Education of Daughters.” This question 
is worthy of attention. I saw a few days since a 
young mother who is supposed to be educated, feeding 
her child upon food which was first put in her own 
mouth and plentifully mixed with her saliva, before 
she thought it fit food for the babe! This looked to 
me perfectly barbarous, and caused me to wonder 
what foundation such mother’s reasons are based upon 
for thus feeding their infants. 

But I was going to remark that it would be well for 
mothers to educate their daughters to nurse the sick, 
also to teach their sons how to enter a sick room, and 
conduct whilst there. I have had the care of my pa- 
tient four weeks, and have had frequently to battle 
against comers and goers, to prevent them from med- 
dling with the medicines, food, etc.; and in my ab- 
sence one person actually gave the patient a piece of 
melon, which was as liable to kill as otherwise. In 
this case the mother was certainly to blame, for not 
| teaching her child how to behave whilst visiting the 
sick. There should be a taste cultivated in children 
for the care of the sick. They should love to visit 
and wait upon them, but they must be taught how to 
do this, and that too by their mothers, who should ever 
be the affectionate advisers of their children. Take 
your child with you a few times; have them enter 
quietly the patient’s chamber, and remain quiet whilst 
there ; I do not wish them to enter with tears in their 
eyes and distress in their countenances, but making 
as little noise as possible. Children thus taught, can 
soon be trusted to call on the sick, when you cannot 
well leave home. ‘Too young children should be en- 


The truth is, we must talk more, think more, work|titely excluded from the sick chamber, or kept quiet, 
more, and act more in reference to questions relating | #nd mothers who have feeling for the weak nerves of 


to home. 
The training and improving of the physical, intel- 


the patient will do so. 
Prairie Home, Iowa, Oct. 20, 1855. 
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The Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill, 
Patented May 15,°54, & New Patent issued July 10,55. 
\ E ENTER THE FIELD AGAIN, WITH 


this celebrated Mill at the head of the Premium List at ev- 
ery Fair yet where a contest has been had. Our Mill has been 
materially improved, and our facilities for manufacturing so in- 
creased that we can assure our customers that the present Mills 
made by us are far superior to anything of the kind extant. All 
warranted, as usual, and offered at our store, No. 9 Water street, 
Cincinnati, at the following reduced prices at retail : 

No. 1, $33. No. 2, $40. No. 3, $50. No. 4, $60. 

Liberal discount to dealers. County rights for sale, and Mills 
furnished at greatly reduced rates to those desiring to peddle the 
Little Giant. 

All communications upon the subject promptly attended to. 

We invite farmers and dealers visiting the city to call at our 
Works on Wood st., near Hamilton Depot, and for once they will 
be surprised at the growing prosperity of the Little Giant family. 

SCOTT & HEDGES, 
Nov. 15-3mt No. 9 Water st., Cincinnati. 


To Persons out of Employment. 
THE GREAT BOOK OF THE YEAR! 


\ ORK FOR ALL AND WORK THAT PAYS 


in selling in every County in the United States, our new | 


work on the ** RUSSIAN EMPIRE,” and other popular Pictorial 
Books. Terms, Catalogues, and Canvassing Circulars, forwarded 
free of postage, on addressing ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

181 William st., New York. 

“¥ SEND FOR ONE COPY AND TRY IT AMONG YOUR 
FRIENDS.—Single copies of the Work on “* RUSSIA,” (the most 
elegant and useful Volume of the Year,) carefully enveloped in 
stout paper, and forwarded at our risk and expense to any Post Of- 
fice, on the receipt of the Retail Price, Taree DotLars. Early ap- 
plication is necessary to secure the most beautiful and perfect 
copies. 

PERSONS WISHING TO ACT AS AGENTS, and do a safe 
business, can send for a specimen volume, and Subscription Book, 
(price of both $3,25, sent free of postage,) and obtain from one to 
two hundred subscribers, to be delivered in a certain time to be 
agreed on, say in thirty or forty days from the time of signing.— 
Address as above. R. 5. 

Nov. 15-1tt 








HOROUGH-BRED SOUTH DOWN BUCK 

LAMBS FOR SALE.—The Subscriber offers for sale two su- 

perior South Down Buck Lambs. Price, delivered on the farm, 

twenty dollars ; or on board of the cars, twenty-five dollars. Refers 
to Col. Harris, of the Ohio Cultivator. 

HEMAN B. HAMMON, 
Nov. 15-3tt Bristolville, Trumbull Co., O. 

INE STOCK FOR SALE.—THE TIME FIXED 

for the public sale of my Stock having proved stormy and un- 

pleasant, none were offered. 1 will now sell at private sale in Lan- 


easter, Ohio, in lots to suit purchasers, my 15 head of thorough- | 
bred Cattle, 14 head of full blood grade Cattle, and 12 head of Jacks | 


and Jenneys. All of which are of fine quality, and will be sold at 
Teasonable prices for cash or on credit. JOHN T. BRASEE. 
Lancaster, Nov. 15-2t* 


J % 
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Fruit Trees, &e., at Columbus. 

Until our own large stock of Trees, &c., are sufficiently grown, 
we shall obtain large supplies during Fai] and Spring, mostly from 
Eliwanger & Barry of Rochester, N. Y , who are partners with us 
in the Coiumbus Nursery enterprise. The public may therefore 
send us their orders with the fullest confidence that their wishes 
will be correctly attended to. 

We shall receive in a few days a very large assortment of the 
finest Trees, &c., including Apple, Peach, Pear, (standard and 
dwarf,) Plum, Cherry, Quince, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape Vines, 
ae a Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry plants, Rhubarb roots, 
etc., etc. 

Also a large collection of choice Roses, Evergreens and other or- 
namental shrubs, Dahlia roots, etc., ete. 

Catalogues will be ready in a short time. 

Oct. 15-3t M. B. BATEHAM & CO., 

Nursery 1 mile south of Columbus, on Chillicothe Pike. 





Hi MERRILLS & CO., MANUFACTURERS 


of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit county, 
Ohio. 


$1,25 ; 14 inch, $1,50 ; 2 inch, $2,00 ; 2% inch, $2,64; 3 inch, $3,- 
30 ;4inch, $4,62, &c. 
Jan. 15-at 
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Price per rod at the Factory—1 inch Calibre, $1,12% ; 1% inch, 


OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE! 
HE OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


holds its Second Lecture Session at Cleveland, commencing 
thefirst of December and continuing twelve weeks. 

FARMERS, whether old or young, this institution places within 
your reach the means of acquiring a knowledge of all the Sciences 
that have important relations to Agriculture. What intelligent 
farmer has not felt the need of such an institution ? 

PLAN.— Instruction given in lecttres. as in Medical Colleges. 
Four Lectures will be given daily during the whole term. The 
subjects embraced in the course are: 

Ist. Relating to Land.—Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, &c. 

2d. Relating to Plonts.—Botany and Vegetable Physiology, Field 
Crops, Orcharding, Gardening, &c. 

3d. Relating to Animals.—Comparative Anatomy and Physiolo- 

y ; Natural History of Domestic Animals, Veterinary Medicines, 
nsects, &e. 

4th. Relating to Labor.—Rural Architecture and Landscape Gar- 
dening, Draining, Use and Construction of Implements, Surveying, 
| Farm Book Keeping, &c., &c. 
| LECTFURERS.—Prof. J. P. Kirtland, Prof. James Dascomb, 
be — St. John, Prof. J. H. Fairchild, Prof. N. 8. Town- 
| Shend, 
| ADDITIONAL FACILITIES.—A Reading Room, supplied with 
| the principal Agricultural Periodicals, will be open to the students 
|} at all hours. 
| TERMS.—For the entire course, - . - - $40.00. 
| Board and Rooms may be obtained at $2,50 per week, exclusive 
| of fuel and lights. 

This institution is designed to be permanent, and is, therefore, 
incorporated as the Ohio Agricultural College. 
| For further particulars address the Secretary of the Board. 
HARVEY RICE, President. 
Tuos. Brown, Secretary, Cleveland, Ohio. 





| QHEEP SALE AND CHALLENGE. — HAVING 
| sold my old farm, I shal! therefore sell one half of my pres: at 
| flock of imported French Merino Sheep, consisting of over four hun- 
| dred, this coming fall. Alsol would say that I will shear at my 
| public Sheep Shearing Festival, to be held at Middlebury during the 
| first week in June, 1856, thirty Ewe Lambs dropped last March, 
| against an equa! number of any one man’s raising, for quality and 
| quantity, according to live weight, unwashed or cleansed. Each 
| man keeping his sheep as well as he knows how, and also accord- 
ing to the age of the fleece, (as some men may wish toshear lambs 
older or younger,) in the United States. A. L. BINGHAM, 
| July 15-31t West Cornwall, Vt., June, 1855. 
| PELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—THE SUBSCRI- 
bers, at their long established and enlarged Foundry, manu- 
| facture upon an improved method and keep constantly on hand, a 
| large assortment of their superior BELLS, of all descriptions, suit- 
| able for Fire Alarms, Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, 
Plantations, ete., mounted with their “‘ Rotating Yoke,” and other 
| improved Hangings, which ensure the safety of the Bell, with ease 
and efficiency in ringing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. 
| For full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, ete., apply for 
Cireular to A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
Sept. 1 West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


Keep your Pianos in Tune! 
|] HE UNDERSIGNED WOULD SUGGEST TO 
|: those having Pianos, Melodeons, &c., the importance of keep- 
} my always in good order. 
| he Piano constantly improves in quality of tone, when thus 
treated, and to those using them the advantages are ten fold.— 
| Having had a long experience in 

TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOS, 

n this city and elsewhere, I can guarantee entire satisfaction to 
all who may need my services. 

N. B.—Old Pianos may be repaired, polished and made nearly as 
| good as new, at a comparatively slight expense. 
" Orders from the country addressed to S. PEARSON, Teach- 
er of Music, Box 822 Columbus P. O., will be promptly executed. 
May 15-3tt 


OR SALE.—A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RE- 
| SIDENCE, situated in the town of Gambier, Knox Co. Two 
| acres of ground surround the dwelling. Upon which is an Ice 
| House, Smoke House, Piggery, Poultry Yard and all necessary out 
buildings. The house is in excellent order, finished in modern 
| Style, 2 stories high, with wing kitchen anda never failing well of 
| excellent water near tie door. The grounds are tastefully laid 
| out, having shade, ornamental and fruit trees of various kinds. 
| For pure air, goed water and scenery, the situatien cannot be sur- 
| passed. To persons desirous of educating sons at the well known 

institutions in Gambier, this would be a most desirable abode. 
Apply to ROBERT S. FRENCH, Gambier, Knox Co., Ohio. 
| Sepl5-6m 





TEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
and Seed Stere.—Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Smut 
| Machines, Hay Cutters, Corn Shellers, Plows of all kinds, Fan 
| Mills, Reaping and Mowing Machines, Grain Drills, Vegetable Boil- 
| ers, Grain Mills, &c., also a great variety of other most approved 
|implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Guano, Bone Dust, &c., on 
| reasonable terms. R. L. ALLEN, 
Sept. 15-4m* 187, 189 and 191 Water st.. New York. 


| AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
kinds forsale by W.A. GILL, High st., Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE MARKETS. 





Onro CuttrivatTor Orrice, Nov. 13, 1855. 

In the produce market, prices will average about like our last re- 
port. There was a slight panic, and buyers held off, but now ope- 
rate with more confidence. The balance between supply and de- 
mand is so well ascertained, that we look for no material change 
jn prices, unless aflected by some extraordinary cause, now un- 
known. Hogs came down a little from the extreme prices stated 
in our last. Choice dairy products still rule high. 
NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—Flour, $937. Wheat, $205, mixed | 
Ohio. Corn 95. Oats 46. Pork $22 50, mess. 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 12.—Flour $7 75@7 90. Wheat, red, $1 65; 


white, $170. Oats 28. Barley $150. Rye 82. Cheese 945.— 
Butter 20. 





COLUMBUS NURSERY. 


One and a half miles south of the State House, on High street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


M. B BATEHAM & Co., Proprietors. 
TTHE WANT OF AN EXTENSIVE GENERAL 


Nursery in Central Ohio has long been felt, and it is the in- 
tention of the proprietors of this establishment to supply that want, 
as far as it may be intheir power. They have purchased a large 
tract of the finest land, twenty acres of which are already covered 
with young trees, and thirty more are ready for next season’s 
planting. Ample means and facilities are possessed for extending | 
the business with all desirable rapidity. 

Columbus is most eligibly situated for this business. In the 

heart of the most fertile region of the West, the centre of the State 

| of Ohio, and of a great railroad system, which affords direct and 

speedy communication with the Lake region on the North, the 

Ohio and Mississippi Valleys on the South and West, and in short, 
with all parts of the country. 

The Proprietors are well informed respecting the condition of 
Fruit Culture, and Horticulture generally, in the West and South ; 
and in propagating their stock, will avail themselves of all the ex- 
perience that has been collected up to the latest period. Every 
thing will be done in the most careful and thorough manner, to in- 
sure accuracy and render the establishment worthy the confidence 
and patronage of the public. 

Messrs. ELLwanorr & Barry, of Rochester, are partners ; and 
until the stock here is of saleable age and size, an assortment of 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS, VINES, &c., mostly 
from their establishment, will be kept on hand to meet the wants 
of customers. M. B. Barenam is the resident and acting manager. 


Fruit Trees, ete, Arrived. — 
UR STOCK OF RRUIT TREES, ORNA- 


mental Shrubs, Plants, etc., previously announced as expect- 
ed, have now arrived, and such of our readers as wish to procure 
articles of the kind from reliable sources, can now be supplied.— 
Those who prefer to defer on - till Spring, can send on their 
orders, and the articles will be — kept forthem. A catalogue 
will be sent to all applicants. . B. BATEHAM & CO., 


Columbus Nursery, 13¢ miles south of the State House, on High st. 
Nov. 15-2t 





FINE STOCK---HOGS. 


WENTY HEAD OF BROOD SOWS, AND 
12 head ef BOARS, fine stock, for sale by D. MONFORT, 







ULTIVATOR. 
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| ARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED. AND THE 
Nursery Stock of FRUIT TREES AND EVERGREENS, to be 

seld by JAMES HOUGHTON, (of the late firm of Morse & Hough- 

ton,) who now offers for sale the entire Nursery Stock belonging to 

the late firm of Morse & Heughton, in lots to suit purchasers, con- 
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sisting in part as follows: 


best grown stock in the State. 


| Siberian Crab, &c. 
343 | old plants, of Catawba, Isabella, Clinton and Alexander varieties. 
... 344 | of fine healthy growth. 

ing as large sales as possible this autumn, and to dealers, or those 
|that make large purchases,a great reduction from the regular 
prices will be made 


tember, and do as well as at any other season. 


Store, Ontario street, Cleveland, or en application by mail, directed 
to 


of charge 


ous friends and customers that he is now ready to execute all or- 


| trees, etc., will be found on the first page of our Catalogue. 


oy 





10,000 Evergreens, of twenty varieties, from 2 to 8 feet high—the 


4,000 Cherry Trees, 5 to 10 feet high. 
15,000 grafted Apple, 5 to 10 feet. 

3,600 standard Pear, with fine heads, 5 to 8 feet. 

2,000 Orange Quince, with Peach, Plum, Apricot, Dwarf Pear, 
Also, 
65,000 yearling Grape Vines, with growth almost equal to 2 year 


(9 The FRUIT TREES embrace all the best varieties, and are 





To settle up the business of the late firm, I am desirous of mak- 


Evergreens can be taken up to good advantage by the end of Sep- 
tt} Catalogues can be had at Messrs. STAIR & SON’S Seed 


JAMES HOUGHTON, 
St. Clair Street Road, Cleveland, O. 
[#HrTrees delivered in Cleveland to Steamboate or Railroads free 


Sept. 1-3tt 


NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, ANGERS, 


f FRANCE.—The undersigned begs leave to inform his numer- 
ders for Fruit, Forest and Ornamental Trees, Evergreen Shrubs, 
Stocks, ete., etc. His stock is particularly fine this year for all 
kinds of Trees except Quince stocks, the crop of which has again 
failed. The Catalogue for 1855 is ready for distribution, and all 
those who wish to obtain a copy can procure one free of charge by 
addressing our agent in New York, Mr. F. A. Bruquiere, 138 Pearl 
street, successor to our former agent and friend, Mr. E. Bossange, 
who has retired from business. Orders should be sent at once to 
secure a complete assortment. Ali required information to import 


ANDRE LEROY, Angers. 
F. A. BRUQUIERE, Sole Agent, 
Oct. 1-3tt 138 Pearl street, N. Y. 
‘RUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES !— ROSES, 
EVERGREENS, &C.—ELLIOTT & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, offer 
for sale, wholesale or retail, 
20,000 Cherry Trees, five to eight feet high ; 
10,000 Standard Pears, five to seven feet high ; 
15,000 Dwarf Pears, 2 yrs old, strong and stocky plants; 
20,000 Apple Trees, 3 yrs old, five to eight feet high ; 
15,000 Peaches ; 
100,000 Evergreens, of varieties; 
5,000 Roses—Belmontants, Bourbons, Mosses, and Teas ; also, 
Ornamental Trees, in great variety. 
50,000 Cherry Stocks; 





20,000 Plum Stocks; 


20,000 Pear do 100,000 Apple do 
Wholesale or Retail Priced Catalagues forwarded, on receipt of @ 
a postage stamp. Sep15-3tt 





URE SHORT-HORN CATTLE.—A FEW 

young Cows, got by Bates’ Bulls Belvidere, Yorkshireman, 
and 3d Duke of Cambridge, believed to be in calf each to 2d Lord 
Barrington. Also four yout. Bull a by this last named 
Bull. His sire, imported Billy Pitt, by the 2d Duke of Oxford, and 
dam, Lady Barrington the 12th, by Earl Ducie’s celebrated Duchess 
Bull, 4th Duke of York. Prices of the Cows, $250 each ; of the 
Bull Calves, $200 each. Alsoa few ~~ Alderney Bull Calves, 
$100 each. Address . P. REMINGTON, 

Aug. 1-6t* 22 South Front street, Phila. 


WO AYRSHIRE BULLS FOR SALE.—THO- 
a rough-bred ‘‘ DUNDEE 3p,” red and white, calved January 30, 








PEDIGREE. 

TE Dundee 2d. 

Gr. Sire. ....secccecess Dundee Ist, imported. 

DOE. oo ceccccccccccceccccscceses Alice 2d. 

Gr. Dam Alice Ist, imported. 3 
“ WALLACE,” red, with a few white marks, calved February 22d, “4 

855. 
PEDIGREE. 

GID 60006 cris cocdnesdnevcscncuenee ea 

Ge, GS ..ccccrcccce Bostcecsveces Robert Burns, imported. 

I fn déisee obdwodscees «+++ Alice 2d. 

Gr. DOE 0.00 ccc seccescese ...« Alice Ist, imported. 


Dundee and Wallace are of fine style, and in good keep. Breed- 
ers of fine stock wishing to breed Ayreshires, pure or cross, with 
other fine stock, will do well to communicate, or call and examine 
my stock before —— Dundee and Wallace being bred from 
the cow Alice, therefore I have not present use for them, having a 





fine stock Bull of the same class. For particulars, address 
H. T. WOLLARD, 
Nov. 1-2tt Castine, Darke Co., 0. 


INTER POSIES!—A FRESH LOT OF 
HOLLAND BULBS just received and for sale by 


. A. GILL, 
Nov. 15-t High street, Columbus, O. 


OHNSON HOUSE, SUPERIOR ST., CLEVE- 





Nov. 15-2tt near Monroe, Butler Co., O. 








land, Ohio. 











